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HE Military Service Bill passed through the 
House of Lords on Wednesday and is now 
on the Statute Book. Single men who come 
within its terms have still an opportunity, which may 
extend to a maximum period of five weeks, of entering 
the army as volunteers. That the vast majority of 
them will take advantage of this opportunity there 
can be no doubt, and if there is not a marked boom in 
recruiting during February the fact may be accepted as 
pretty conclusive evidence of what we believe is the 
truth—namely, that no considerable body of eligible 
young men have been holding back. In any case, 
by the time the Act comes into force it should have 
already served its main purpose and there should be 
practically no one left to be compelled except a final 
residue consisting of those who are or consider themselves 
to be “conscientious objectors”; for it is not to be 
imagined that any who do not intend to resist will wait 
for compulsion once they realise that compulsion is 
definitely to be applied on a fixed and certain date. 
Hence, the actual operation of compulsion will be con- 
fined solely to those who for one reason or another 
determinedly object to military service. This fact will 
throw a peculiarly heavy responsibility on the authori- 
ties controlling the administration of the Act ; and 
it will rest largely upon them and upon the view they 
take of their duties whether the most critical stage in 
the adoption of compulsory military service in Great 
Britain has already passed or is yet to come. 
. * * 


Since last week it has become quite clear that the news 


so gleefully published in Vienna and Berlin and so en- 
thusiastically celebrated throughout the Central Empires 
ten days ago was premature, and that Montenegro has 
not capitulated. It is possible that the King and some 
of his elder statesmen wished to capitulate, even agreed 
provisionally to do so, because they shrank—as well 
they might—from the responsibility of inflicting on the 
Montenegrin people the fate which further resistance 
might involve. But if so, the matter appears to have 
been taken out of their hands: the army, which is the 
male population, has declined to give up its arms, and 
in the most convincing fashion open to it has declared 
its intention of resisting to the end. From a purely 
military point of view the difference between the 
capitulation which the Austrians announced and the 
facile conquest which they are carrying out may not be 
very great, but in its moral and political effects both 
now and at the end of the war the difference is capital. 
Prussian invincibility has not succeeded in breaking 
the spirit of even the tiniest independent nation in 
Europe, and when the reckoning comes Montenegro's 
claims will take equal rank beside those of Servia. 
* * * 

There has been heavy fighting in the West this week 
as the result of the partially successful German attack 
on the French lines a few miles south of Loos. The 
attack was preceded by a heavy bombardment and 
appears to have been carried out on a larger and more 
serious scale than any operations that have taken place 
in France since the early autumn. It resulted in the 
capture of a few hundred yards of the first line trench, 
which so far the French have not succeeded in wholly 
recovering. There is no reason, however, to suppose 
that the attack, heavy as it was, is the prelude to any 
extensive enemy movement. Experience has shown 
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conclusively that, whatever may be the prospects of 
either side breaking through in France, no attack 
carried out.on a front less than 20 miles wide has a chance 
of success—except of a purely local character. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to conclude that the object of this 
latest effort of the Germans has more to do with the 
necessity of maintaining their own moral than with any 
hope of securing an advance. 
* * * 

The outstanding feature of the fifteenth annual 
Conference of the Labour Party, held at Bristol this 
week, was the general feeling in favour of keeping the 
Labour Movement intact, whatever internal differences 
there might be about the war. The feeling of funda- 
mental solidarity is, in fact, much stronger among the 
rank and file of the party than among the outstanding 
personalities, who are as sharply divided outside 
Parliament as they have shown themselves to be by 
their votes and speeches inside. Among the 600 
delegates, representing two millions of Trade Unionists, 
as among the score or two representing the Socialist 
organisations, an overwhelming volume of opinion in 
favour of pursuing the war to victory was good- 
humouredly combined both with an unfaltering adhesion 
to the principles and policy of the Labour Party and 
with admiration for the abilities and fidelity of its 
various leaders. Never before have Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Snowden been received with more 
hearty or more general acclamation—and never have 
they been so overwhelmingly defeated as they were 
whenever issues relating to the war were put to the 
vote! The discrimination and absence of prejudice 
thus shown by Labour is an example which other parties 
might well be proud to imitate. The Conference had no 
doubts about its own mind on the subject of the war ; 
it rejected what is known as the I.1..P. attitude with 
the utmost emphasis and conviction. But equally it 
had no doubts as to the worth and sincerity of the 
I.L.P. leaders with whom it differed. The attitude of 
the Conference was, in fact, a most notable exhibition 
of sane and dispassionate political judgment. Anything 
less like the “ mob rule”’ which unsympathetic critics 
are wont to associate with Labour politics it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

* * * 

The opening address of the Chairman (Mr. W. C. 
Anderson, M.P.) was an exceptionally vigorous appeal, 
excellent in spirit and often finely phrased, for more 
careful consideration of the problems of Labour and 
greater foresight in grappling with the difficulties in the 
industrial field, which the revolution caused by the war 
will inevitably make more than ever acute. The 
Government, he said, had not handled properly the 
problems which Labour presented in the conduct of the 
munitions campaign ; it had failed to call Labour into 
partnership in the acute industrial problems which the 
war had raised ; there had been too much cajolery and 
moral lecturing and not enough frank consultation of 
the Trade Unions themselves. If fiscal protection had 
to come, it must not be protection for employers or for 
profits, and must be combined (in order to prevent a 
needless tax on the community) with public ownership 
and democratic control (in which the workman must 


share) not only of monopolies, but also of the industries 
declared to be indispensable to the country. 
* * * 

We need say little of the actual votes of the Con- 
ference, determined as these to a great extent were by 
the dominant influence of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, which controlled, on a “‘ card vote” in 
strict proportion te membership represented, no fewer 
than 600 out of the 2,100 suffrages to be counted by 
the tellers. Approval of the war, and of its energetic 
prosecution, was carried by 5 to 2, in spite of many 
objections to the form of the ineptly drafted resolution, 
The feeling of the Conference was more accurately 
expressed by the vote of 9 to 1 in approval of the action 
of the Party Executive in throwing its strength into the 
recruiting campaign, and by the equally decisive vote 
against the Military Service Bill—making the fourth 
national conference of organised Labour (counting in 
its families almost exactly half of the entire population 
of Great Britain) to condemn unreservedly _ this 
injudicious adoption of compulsory military service. 
On the other hand a proposal to agitate for the repeal 
of compulsion was narrowly lost. It is significant that, 
whilst the dominant block vote of the miners against 
the Military Service Bill concealed a minority of less 
than 5 per cent. of their numbers, their decision to con- 
tinue the Coalition Government submerged a minority 
in their own ranks of more than a third. 

* * * 

We deal elsewhere with the general subject-matter 
of Wednesday’s debate in the House of Commons on 
the effectiveness of the British blockade of Germany ; 
but there is one point in connection with this controversy 
which seems to deserve a special comment. Some ten 
days ago the Morning Post published some very sensa- 
tional statistics regarding the amount of merchandise 
which, it alleged, in spite of the blockade, was finding 
its way into Germany. These figures were examined 
in a statement issued by the War Trade Department 
and shown to be ludicrously inaccurate, and in fact 
completely worthless. By way of reply to this exposure 
the Morning Post declared that it did not cast doubt 
on the official figures—complaining in effect that the 
Government did not publish sufficient information to 
enable it to do so; but added, “‘ Are we, then, to under- 
stand that Germany has received no supplies, other than 
those specified, through neutral countries ? With the 
best will in the world we cannot believe it.’ Could 
naiveté go further? Here we have the real foundation 
of the whole campaign. It is not a question of facts, 
or figures, or evidence of any sort. These admittedly 
are lacking (owing to the confoundedly secretive policy 
of the Foreign Office and the Admiralty). It is simply 
that the Morning Post, ‘‘ with the best will in the world, 
cannot believe”’ that this Government is doing any- 
thing right. Therefore it is doing everything wrong. 
Therefore it ought to go. It is not our business to hold 
a brief for the present Government, but as dispassionate 
observers it certainly appears to us that most of the 
criticisms lately directed against it, and especially against 
the Foreign Office, have been founded on nothing more 
solid than a no doubt quite public-spirited and ingenuous 
determination to find fault. 
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The incident of the suppression of Forward has been 
closed this week by an interview between the editor 
and proprietors of that journal and the Minister of 
Munitions, the result of which was the giving and 
accepting of an undertaking as to the future conduct 
of the paper. We understand, however, that the 
undertaking does not explicitly or implicitly refer to 
the possible repetition of the particular offence for 
which the paper was suppressed. The right of the 
Press to publish accurate as distinguished from officially 
edited versions of Ministers’ speeches and their reception 
seems therefore to have been adequately vindicated. 
It is further worthy of note that, in reply to a question 
in the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Lloyd George 
finally abandoned the almost comic pretence that any 
“authority ’’ other than himself had been responsible 
for the action that was taken. “I have agreed,” he 
said, “in conjunction with the Under-Secretary of 
State for War, to accept the above undertaking [i.e. 
from the Civic Press].’’ It is not likely that the Minister 
of Munitions will be in a hurry to take similar action 
again; but to prevent the bare possibility we hope the 
Prime Minister will instruct the military authorities 
that they should not proceed in any such case except 
at his own instance or that of the Cabinet. The sup- 
pression of a newspaper may in certain circumstances 
be an exceedingly serious step, not to be taken on mere 
Departmental responsibility. From every point of view 
the incident has been regrettable, and we are unfeignedly 
glad that it is now closed. 

* Oa.2 . 

To realise the full meaning of the figures given by 
Mr. Bonar Law on Tuesday as to the number of men 
so far contributed by New Zealand to the British 
forces it is necessary to recall the size of the population 
from which they are drawn—which is only just over a 
million. Thirty-four thousand men (which is equivalent 
to 1,420,000 from the United Kingdom) have already 
left New Zealand. By June another 15,000 (equivalent 
to 630,000) will have sailed, whilst a further 12,000 
(500,000) will then be in training ; making a grand total 
of over 60,000 (2,550,000). But even this does not 
represent the full extent of New Zealand’s military 
effort. By this week’s mail the full details of the New 
Zealand War Census have come to hand, and we learn 
that, including those already serving, almost exactly 
150,000 New Zealanders have definitely declared their 
willingness to serve if called upon. It is interesting to 
observe that of these nearly 60,000 are married men. 
A contribution of 150,000 men from the population of 
New Zealand is equivalent to a contribution of 6,300,000 
men from the population of the United Kingdom, which 
as it happens is as nearly as possible the actual number 
of men who from first to last have enlisted or attested 
mn these islands. We are entitled to be very proud of 
our own record, but it must be admitted that, considering 
the remoteness of New Zealand both from the actual 
Scene and from the interests and passions of the struggle, 
hers is finer still. It almost reaches the incredible. 
The stability of the Empire has never been in doubt, 
and a certain amount of help from the Dominions in 
ease of need was always expected, but such solidarity 
of sentiment—this willingness to make sacrifices equal 





to those of the Mother Country—as is exhibited in these 
figures is something of which before the war the most 
wildly sanguine of Imperialists never dreamed. 


* *” * 


An Irish correspondent writes: ‘‘/A certainJpolitical 
suggestiveness commonly adds interest to the Irish 
mayoral elections; but this year there were fewer 
contests than usual, and these were conducted without 
bitterness. In Dublin, however, the outgoing Lord 
Mayor, Councillor Gallagher, was opposed by a candidate 
(Alderman MacNeill), a well-to-do citizen, who has 
expressed sympathy with the Irish Volunteers; and an 
interesting debate ensued. Alderman MacNeill chaffed 
the critics who described him as a pro-German and who 
argued that his clection would discredit the cause of 
Ireland in France, Russia and Timbuctoo. Mr. 
Gallagher was re-elected by 45 votes to 29, a result 
attributed to his general popularity. He is a member 
of the Anti-German Union. While these high electoral 
matters were being decided the police were engaged on 
a rather extensive raid against the houses of Irish 
Volunteers. It is reported that they found little beyond 
a small printing press, the property of an Irishwoman 
whose husband is fighting in the Russian army. Perhaps 
there was nothing to find, or perhaps, as the Volunteers 
boast, the Nationalists’ ‘ secret service’ is now as well 
organised as the Government's.” 
* * * 


The Civie Arts Association—the inaugural meeting of 
which was held at the Mansion House on Friday—has 
started its campaign at an unfortunate time. That its 
promoters are conscious of this is indicated by the 
great stress they lay in their prospectus on the need for 
securing that the numerous war memorials which are 
ahead of us should be conceived and executed more 
beautifully than those painful legacies that have been 
left to us by past wars—a desirable object indeed, but a 
somewhat inconsiderable item in the whole field of 
public art. The time will come, however, when the 
Association will be able to elaborate more forcibly its 
views on civic amenities generally : on the designs of 
public buildings (our national schools, for instance, are 
mostly eyesores), on the ordering of open spaces, and 
on the control of advertisements. No person of taste 
ean dispute the accuracy of the Association’s phrase 
about “the sordid inadequacy of most of the railway 
stations’; yet often enough their hideousness is not 
traceable to mere parsimony. A beautiful building may 
be as cheap as an ugly one : it is all a matter of orgamising 
people who care for these things and inducing those who 
erect buildings to employ competent artists to design 
them. At present we have plenty of architectural 
talent: but we make so little use of it that when a 
public building or monument is to be erected it is 
scarcely unreasonable to assume in advance that it will 
be a structure at which almost every educated man 
will laugh. The expert advisory committee which the 
Association is setting up will offer assistance in questions 
of design and in the selection of craftsmen to all public 
bodies or private persons who desire it: and we may 
have here the germ of a movement which will regenerate 
the face of urban England. 
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BLOCKADE OR ‘“ BLOCKADE” 


HE “Feeding Germany” agitation, as we 
observed last week, is now essentially a 
political intrigue, not an agitation on the 
merits ; and its promoters are quite likely to continue 
it, no matter how completely their figures are refuted, 
or how clearly the requirements of national policy are 
shown to lie in the opposite direction. Such clearness, 
as the agitators well know, is difficult for any Foreign 
Office to attain, since the strongest arguments in favour 
of a particular diplomatic course are often such as 
cannot possibly be stated in public. Indeed in the 
present instance we have some grounds for supposing 
that Sir Edward Grey in his speech on Wednesday, 
though he made out a sufficient case for the policy of 
the Order in Council of March 11th, did not and could 
not state the most decisive reasons why it has been 
impracticable to replace the Order by a formal declara- 
tion of blockade. 

Two questions may be disentangled in this dispute— 
that of figures and that of policy. Figures are easily 
taken in by the large public, and false figures have been 
the source of virtually all the public interest in the 
matter. Policy, on the other hand, involves much 
dry and technical knowledge of the doctrines and 
terms of international law; the layman cannot easily 
interest himself in it ; and when he does he is apt (even 
if he is a member of Parliament) to make schoolboy 
mistakes about technical terms like “‘ blockade.’’ Never- 
theless the issues involved in the question of policy are 
of extreme importance. 

In regard to figures it seems a pity that the Govern- 
ment have not forestalled agitation by publishing 
figures themselves. Presumably their motive for not 
doing so was that figures which would reassure us would 
scandalise the neutrals, and vice versd. As, however, 
unofficial exaggerations (in the opposite direction) are 
just as common in some neutral countries as here, the 
publication of the truth might in the long run prove a 
beneficial check on both extremes. It is unsatisfactory 
and undignified for a Government Department to enter 
into direct controversy with particular newspapers, as 
was done last week in the cases of the Morning Post 
and Daily Mail, however crushing the weight of its 
argument may be. But, with that reservation, it must 
be admitted that the official victory over the figures 
is complete. Consider this point alone. The whole of 
the Morning Post's figures of American exports to 
neutrals included the goods which our blockade had 
intercepted equally with those which we had let through. 
The Morning Post represented them as figures for goods 
let through, and based on them its inference that too 
few had been intercepted! So too with the Daily 
Mail’s figures for imports into Denmark. Wherever a 
neutral ship is found with a cargo partly innocent and 
partly suspicious, and the suspicious goods are at the 
bottom of the hold (and this is nearly always the case, 
since few ships now carry suspicious goods alone, or 
on the top of their cargo), it is our practice to let them 
go through and discharge the innocent goods at the 
neutral port, under a strict undertaking to bring back 
the suspicious ones to us. When this is done the 


Danish authorities count both the innocent goods, which 
are landed, and the suspicious ones, which are not, as 
“imports”? ; and it was in every case the joint total 
which the Daily Mail presented as a total of goods 
which had got through our cordon! These mistakes, 
of course, are alone sufficient to destroy the entire 
Morning Post and Daily Mail deduction ; and the other 
amazing errors perpetrated, such as the inclusion of all 
Russia’s and Italy’s purchases of American boots and 
bacon, all France’s and Italy’s of flour, and all Spain’s, 
Portugal’s, Greece’s, Malta’s, and the Belgian Relief 
Fund’s of wheat, in the totals which were alleged to 
have slipped into Germany, are only of interest as 
showing the utter lack of conscience or care with which 
the hasty statistics were rigged up. What the official 
figures enable one to conclude is that though there 
continue to be small inevitable leakages of some goods 
into Germany, they are in no single ascertained case 
large by comparison, and in nearly all cases seem to 
have been already reduced to the lowest practicable 
limit. 

When one comes to the question of policy, the most 
fruitful source of misunderstanding seems to be the 
word “ blockade.” If by blockade is meant (as popular 
speeeh means) the absolute interception of all sea-borne 
goods ascertained to be proceeding from or to Germany, 
then we have a blockade now; for that is precisely 
what in so many words we take authority under the 
Order in Council to effect. But whether this same 
interception could in the present circumstances be 
effected under a technical “‘ blockade,”’ as understood by 
international law is a very moot point. One thing is 
certain: the declaration of such a blockade could not 
increase our own liberty of action ; it might diminish it. 
The only plea on which it could be commended would be 
that neutrals preferred it. But would they? A section 
of opinion in the United States avowedly does. 
But the European neutrals apparently do not ; and in 
dealing with them we have to remember two things, 
which amateur critics of the Foreign Office constantly 
forget. One is that certain of these neutrals—notably 
Sweden and Switzerland—occupy such a geographical 
position that their entrance into the war against us 
would have sensational consequences. The other is that 
as the brunt of the consequences would be borne not by 
us, but by our Allies—by Russia in the one case, by 
France and Italy in the other—it is inevitable that these 
Allies should claim and exercise a decisive influence on 
our policy towards the neutrals in question. Take a 
simple instance. It is impossible to attain our present 
results by declaring a formal blockade of Germany 
unless it is declared in the Baltic. But if it were de- 
clared in the Baltic, Sweden would greatly resent It; 
and there is always a chance that this irritation, added 
to others, might drive her into war. Suppose she went 
to war, her blow would fall solely (and might fall with 
great weight) upon Russia. Therefore it is plainly 
Russia, and not Great Britain, which must decide in the 
first instance whether a blockade should be declared in 
the Baltic; and on this, as we have seen, the whole 
practicability of a technical blockade hinges. 

Apart from the Baltic difficulties (which have a great 
many other awkward aspects), the formal blockade 
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system has further drawbacks, such as inferior authority 
for dealing with German exports. Its one reeommenda- 
tion (and a great one) is the satisfaction which it might 
give to the United States. The alternative policy which 
we ourselves advocated eleven months ago—that of 
declaring no blockade, formal or informal, but merely 
lengthening the contraband list and enforcing it with 
extreme stringency—was closer still to international 
precedents. It might have eliminated nearly all friction 
with neutrals, and at the same time cut off Germany's 
essential imports. But it would not touch her exports, 
and its scope altogether would have been so much less 
than what has since been achieved that there can be 
no serious idea of reverting to it. The best thing seems 
to be to go on with our present method as long as the 
neutrals will stand it. It is certainly the most drastic ; 
and at the same time it is not clear that the neutrals as 
a whole would tolerate any other method more readily. 


WANTED: A MINISTRY OF 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


T was announced on Tuesday by Mr. E. S. Montagu 
I that a number of museums and galleries are to be 
closed to the public for the remainder of the war, 
including the British Museum (except the Reading 
Room), the Natural History Museum, the Science 
Museum, the Tate Gallery, the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, and the Wallace Collection. It has been suggested 
that the real reason for closing these institutions is to 
arrange for the better protection of their contents against 
the possibility of damage from air raids. But that is an 
explanation which cannot be taken very seriously as long 
as the National Gallery and the Library of the British 
Museum remain open. Besides, although the point was 
referred to in Mr. Montagu’s statement, the main em- 
phasis was laid on the question of economy; and no 
doubt it is as a measure of economy that the action of the 
authorities must be judged. ‘‘ The exact amount of the 
total saving,” said Mr. Montagu, “* cannot be stated, but 
it may be estimated at not less than £50,000 per annum.” 
Fifty thousand pounds perannum! At the end of a year 
we shall have saved enough to carry on the war for nearly 
fifteen minutes! Other similar “ savings” that are 
being effected by the Treasury include the withdrawal of 
grants of £500 each from the Royal College and the Royal 
Academy of Music, which together with the £300 
annually granted to the Royal Irish Academy represent 
the total national endowment of music in this country. 
This Irish grant also was lately threatened, as were 
various grants for the training of teachers, for technical 
education, and for the encouragement of horse breeding 
in Ireland, but in face of the strong protests of the Irish 
members the Treasury has capitulated. Would that 
English educational institutions were as efficiently 
protected ! 

It would be impossible, as it seems to us, to imagine a 
more futile and unfortunate policy than that with 
which the Treasury, to judge by this series of proposals, 
appears to be occupying itself. The need for national 
economy on the largest possible scale, as we have re- 
peatedly urged, is imperative and pressing; and Mr. 
Montagu has shown himself to be alive to it. It was he 
who declared some months ago that we ought all to be 
economising to the extent of at least half our incomes ; 
that is to say, that as a nation we ought to be consuming 


many hundreds of millions of pounds’ worth less than we 
actually are consuming. In the meantime the Treasury 
has done literally nothing to secure any such reduction of 
expenditure ; it has not even—as far as the public is 
aware—been devising means by which that reduction 
might be effected ; all it has apparently done is to con- 
duct a minute examination into a large number of very 
small items of admittedly useful public expenditure ; 
and now, as a result of its prolonged investigations, it 
comes forward with a programme not for reducing super- 
fluities, not even for encouraging economy in Govern- 
ment offices, but for definitely cutting off a number of 
educational facilities, as valuable as they are inexpensive, 
and thereby saving “ nearly £50,000 per annum.” 

In themselves these proposals are bad enough. Even 
assuming them to be economies at all, they are the worst 
sort of economies, and they set the worst possible 
example to the local authorities all over the country. If 
the endeavours of the central Government in the direc- 
tion of saving are to take the form of shutting the 
British Museum and cutting off a few grants for technical 
training, who can blame the Puddleton Town Council if 
it closes the Puddleton public library, reduces the 
scholarship list in the Puddleton council schools, and, 
having thus given the Puddleton ratepayers a few extra 
pounds to spend in the Puddleton shops, feels that it has 
done no more and no less than its full duty in these days 
of national stress ? Others have dwelt on the actual loss 
to the public involved in these economies ; on the folly 
of driving people—who after all, even in war time, must 
have some relaxations—from the picture galleries into the 
picture palaces; on the still greater folly of closing 
reference libraries and other institutions on which 
thousands of young students are almost wholly depen- 
dent for their opportunities of education; and on the 
niggardly inhospitality of closing our great public ex- 
hibitions at a moment when London is full not only of 
foreign visitors, but of men (temporarily soldiers) drawn 
from all parts of the kingdom and of the Empire, who are 
in the metropolis for the first, and perhaps for the last, 
time in their lives. All these considerations are obvious 
and weighty enough, but we are concerned here not so 
much with what the Treasury has done as with what it 
has not done. The foolish penny-wisdom of the pro- 
gramme it has drawn up is a trifle beside the vital impor- 
tance of the programme it has not drawn up. 

The worst of ridiculous “* economies ” of this kind is 
that they foster the common illusion that any reduction 
of public expenditure is a real saving. There are still 
thousands of ** public men ”’ on local bodies all over the 
country, some even perhaps in the House of Commons 
itself, who really believe that if only they can reduce the 
number of paid public employees needed to keep, say, a 
library open, it does not matter that their action has 
caused more men to be employed (and far more money to 
be spent) at the cinema theatre next door. They have 
not grasped the fundamental but perfectly simple fact 
that real national economy consists, wholly and solely, 
in the reduction of the nation’s aggregate consumption of 
commodities and services; and that, judged by this 
standard, many apparent “‘ economies " are much worse 
than useless. And the Government has done nothing to 
correct this prevalent misunderstanding. On the con- 
trary, it closes the museums of London with one hand 
and presents a war-bonus to the theatres and music-halls 
of London with the other—and all this in the sacred 
name of economy ! 

Under the existing conditions of an enormously in- 
flated national expenditure on war, there is only one form 
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of economy that is worthy of the name, and that is a 
universal cutting down of private and personal expendi- 
ture. And there is only one way in which that economy 
can be secured, and that is by further direct taxation. 
Something useful may be done through a restriction of 
certain imported luxuries, but it is impossible to be sure 
that that will lead to anything more than a mere 
diversion of expenditure. Taxation is the only certain 
method, and we confess that we are totally unable to 
understand why it has not been more extensively em- 
ployed. As regards the readiness of the public to accept 
heavier taxes, there can be no two opinions. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer finds himself in the unprece- 
dented position of being implored by representative 
speakers and writers of all parties to transfer a greater 
proportion of the national income from our pockets to his. 
We want him, in fact, to save us from ourselves. We 
know that we, most of us, shall not economise to anything 
like the extent we might do unless he compels us. He is 
welcome to take half our incomes if he will, but to ask us 
voluntarily to save that amount is to ask the virtually 
impossible. He has only to take his courage in both 
hands to discover that while he is effecting bogus 
economies amounting to £50,000 a year he might just as 
easily be effecting real economies amounting to 
£50,000,000 a year—and be gaining credit instead of 
criticism into the bargain. And why stop at £50,000,000 
a year? Why not take another £200,000,000 a year 
while he is about it? But possibly the topsy-turvy 
situation of taxpayers crying out to be taxed is too much 
for the present Treasury officials. Perhaps they feel that 
the situation is beyond them and that in preparing Mr. 
McKenna’s last Budget they shot their bolt and can do 
no more in the way of proposing fresh raids on our 
pockets. In that case, the solution is obvious. Let 
them go on with their ingenious scrutiny of peace-time 
expenditure, let them see whether by dismissing a 
teacher here, a curator there, they cannot save another 
£10,000 or so—their recommendations, after all, need 
never be carried out—and let the real financial business 
of the nation be transferred for the time being to a new 
ad hoc Department, a Ministry of National Economy. 
The new Department would not require a large staff ; 
its business would be quite straightforward and simple— 
namely, to secure obedience to Mr. Montagu’s exhorta- 
tion that we should spend only half our incomes, by taking 


the other half away. 


THE FOOD ISSUE IN GERMANY 


STUDY of the contemporary German daily Press 
A suggests that the “ political truce ” is finding itself 

stretched to breaking point in the controversies 
whose storm-centre is the all-absorbing food problem. It 
suggests, too, that the old economic cleavage between town 
and country, agriculture and industry, at present constitutes 
a more fundamental political cleavage than the more 
modern conflict between Socialism and the bureaucracy. For 
to-day a growing spirit of bitterness is reflected in the 
criticisms of the middle-class Press of the towns; a mar- 
shalling of defensive argument mingled with indignant self- 
exoneration emanates from the agrarian organisations and 
from their champion, the Deutsche Tageszeitung ; while from 
time to time the wider questions of agricultural protection 
and a self-sufficient Germany are dragged into the fray to 
give the conflict a flavour of high politics which are not to be 
found in the mutual recriminations of municipal agents and 
profiteering potato growers. “More and more,” said the 


Berliner Tageblatt on November 26th, “is a tone customary 
in many agrarian circles which recalls the embittered 
battles of the Caprivi period, or the fights over the Biilow 
customs tariff.” 

At the root of the disagreement lies, it need hardly be 
said, the question of food prices and the right of the agri- 
cultural producer to dispose of his own property in his own 
way. It is obvious that under existing conditions of re- 
stricted import the unfettered right of the farmer to make 
hay while the sun shines, would result in unheard-of agri- 
cultural prosperity at the expense of the urban population 
of Germany, and especially of western industrial Germany. 
The Government has, therefore, been forced, in response to its 
own sense of fitness, and to an almost universal reproach of 
inactivity from the socialist, labour, and certain sections of the 
middle-class Press, to interfere in a number of cases with the 
more obvious channels of agricultural profits. This it has 
done in the case of corn—after the undisputed breakdown 
of a maximum corn price law—by the creation of an imperial 
monopoly, administered by a central government depart- 
ment, in which the old semi-official War Corn Company has 
been duly absorbed. Nor does this measure appear to have 
met with any considerable opposition on the part of th 
cultivators whose interests are involved. These appear to 
have contented themselves with the acquisition of certain 
rights and safeguards when the administration of th« 
monopoly was revised to meet the needs of the current 
harvest year, and with general reference to the financial 
sacrifices gladly borne by them as patriotic and indispensable 
children of the Fatherland. 

But in the case of bread-corn only has the Government 
laid the heavy hand of general confiscation upon agrarian 
property, and the terms of such confiscation contain im- 
portant modifications in favour of agrarian interests. For the 
rest, interference has stopped, as far as the producer is con- 
cerned, at the imposition of maximum prices, and maximum 
prices have, as the last eighteen months of German economic 
history teaches us, an immediate and almost uniform result— 
i.e., the disappearance of the commodities so regulated from 
the markets. This result is, perhaps, the most clearly 
illustrated by the present ‘ Potato War,” as it has been 
called. Here, bare facts will serve for explanation. In 
November, 1915, the Mayor of Stolp, in Pomerania, published 
certain complaints in the local Press against farmers in the 
district whom he accused of withholding food supplies. The 
local farmers’ organisation replied with the accusation that 
the municipal authorities were attempting to create ill- 
feeling between town and country. This was followed by an 
endorsement of the Mayor’s action by his municipal col- 
leagues, and a further statement by the Mayor himself, to 
the effect that local farmers had been sending their potatoes 
out of the district in order to take advantage of an incon- 
siderably higher maximum rate in Berlin, that never before 
had the town of Stolp been subject to an autumn potato 
scarcity, and that producers made no secret of the fact that 
they were refusing to sell in the hope of higher prices in the 
future. This is merely one out of innumerable parallei 
cases. 

With regard to pigs, too, agricultural producers appear to 
have met imperial price regulation in the same manner. A 
maximum pig price order issued on November 4th, resulted 
in a sudden contraction in the supply of pigs offered in the 
Berlin, Cologne, and, presumably, in the other urban stock- 
markets. During the weeks which followed the issue of the 
order the Berlin daily Press echoed a veritable wail of distress 
from butchers and public faced with unprecedented diffi- 
culties in the acquisition of fresh pork ; while from Cologne 
came the complaint that “our farmers are now with- 


holding pigs as they withhold potatoes.” 
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The anti-agrarian feeling which now permeates large 
sections of the German people is thus accounted for by 
contemporary developments. In the eyes of the consumer, 
like the engrossers of the Middle Ages, they are taking 
advantage of a national necessity to reap exorbitant 
profits. Small wonder that the Socialist Party Executive, 
in its somewhat explosive food manifesto addressed to the 
Government on November 5th, concludes that in the face of 
such price manipulation, the praise of the Farmers’ Union 
for the self-sacrificing spirit of the farmers, reads like a 
“bloody insult.” Against such expressions of popular 
feeling the agrarian interest has a single line of defence— 
i.¢., the assertion of increased agricultural cost of production, 
of which fodder stuffs and labour are the principal items ; 
and this economic card it has played consistently and 
vigorously, in combination with a steady stream of protest 
against what it describes as the “ hate ” campaign directed 
against it, in violation of the truce, by “ certain sections of 
the Press.” Thus we find the various agrarian organisa- 
tions appealing to the Government for support against the 
calumnics of the mob, and demanding assistance by means 
of Press censorship and official explanations against accusa- 
tions of extortionate business. 

But the main line of agrarian defence has received some 
particular shocks of a more destructive nature than general 
accusations of reserved supplies and immoderate gains. 
Vorwarts has accumulated and published some striking 
figures collected from large estates of East Germany by the 
agricultural trade union organisations, which reveal no 
considerable increase, in some cases an actual decrease, in 
the wages of agricultural labour. Meanwhile, a Socialist 
speaker, in the course of the recent Reichstag food debates, 
asserted that articles on the subject of agricultural wages 
had been suppressed by the censor. Frequent allusions, 
moreover, have been made to the facilities provided by the 
military authorities for the employment of prison labour on 
the land. And even though, as an agrarian speaker in the 
Reichstag asserted, these workers have to be provided with 
a daily meat meal, and cost in all some 2m. per head per day 
(a questionable computation), it can hardly be doubted that 
together with the available labour of the Russian seasonal 
field workers detained in Germany at the outbreak of war, 
and of women in receipt of insufficient military allowances, 
they do, indeed, constitute a very considerable source of 
cheap agricultural labour power. 

As regards general cost, too, the agrarian assertions have 
not gone unchallenged, and Dr. Wendorff of the People’s 
Party, himself a landowner of some repute, has attacked, 
both in the Press and in the Reichstag, what he regards as 
the exaggerated statements of his colleagues concerning the 
increased expenses of agricultural production, giving actual 
comparisons of current expenses and current sale prices from 
his own estate. Needless to say, Dr. Wendorff’s expressions 
have aroused the worst passions of the agrarians, and the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung has descended to a series of personal 
attacks, in the course of which a supposed neighbour 
describes Dr. Wendorff’s estate as “ the worst ordered in the 
district.” “‘ This,” says the Berliner Tageblatt, “ is the tone 
which is excited against a prominent landowner, who allows 
himself the freedom not to leave the point of view of the 
general public altogether out of consideration in questions 
affecting his own calling.” 

The attitude of the Imperial Government towards the 
combatants is an instructive one, and, from such Press refer- 
ences as are available, it appears that the Imperial Chancellor 
is in aposition of something like dependence upon the agrarian 
interest. This dependence is expressed in the first place by 
his prevarications and omissions in connection with the 
series of food orders which have emanated from Wilhelm- 


strasse during the past autumn and winter. In the face of 
pressing demands from the Socialist and Centre Parties, 
trade unions of all complexions, municipal authorities and 
consumers’ organisations, for drastic action and wholesale 
confiscation of agricultural produce, he has seen fit to confine 
himself to a flood of maximum price legislation which, on the 
confession of Herr Delbriick himself, during the Reichstag 
debates, only constitutes a satisfactory solution when sup- 
ported by confiscation or the regulation of consumption. 
In the second place, the repeated demand for official ex- 
planations of agrarian hardships appears to have met with 
some response ; and last November there appeared among 
the publications of Wolff's Bureau a “‘ News Service for Food 
Questions,”’ in which Vorwdrts scents an obvious official 
concession to the above mentioned demand. At any rate, 
certain passages from the “ News Service,” selected by 
Vorwarts for quotation, convey a very definite impression of 
whole-hearted support for the agrarians. One such passage 
goes so far as to welcome a certain publication of the Deutsche 
Tageszeitung on the ground that it expresses the agrarian 
point of view, and disarms criticism of the landowners. 
Moreover, criticisms of the character of such publications 
are not confined to the Vorwdrts; in the course of the 
Reichstag debates Dr. Wendorff, the agrarian blackleg, 
maintained that the official ‘‘ News Service for Food Ques- 
tions ” stood openly on the side of the agrarian interest, and 
was issued by the Prussian Minister for Home Affairs. 
Contemporary Press references, however, do more than 
suggest the existence of a growing official dependence upon 
agrarian interests ; they point to the controlling hand in the 
Government’s food policy, and trace in the various delays 
and self contradictions of the Imperial Chancellor and Herr 
Delbriick the reactionary influence of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and in particular of the Prussian Minister for Agricul- 
ture, Baron von Schorlemer, to whom it appears customary 
to submit all proposed food measures. The existence of this 
influence has given rise to numerous denunciations in the 
middle-class and Socialist Press, and in the Reichstag Herr 
Delbriick has been forced to listen to repeated assertions of his 
own dependence upon the will of Baron von Schorlemer—an 
official whose efforts, in the opinion of an agrarian speaker, 
have not received sufficient recognition. More particularly 
in connection with the potato problem has Government 
inactivity been attributed to Prussian machinations, and in 
the words of the Berliner Tageblatt, “‘ one must shut one’s 
eyes very tightly to facts not to see that the old cleavage 
between Prussian and Imperial Government policy has opened 
once more.” 


PATRIOTISM FOR INFANTS 
P estes there is no more difficult problem in 


education than how to teach patriotism to boys 

and girls. It is open to doubt even whether it 
can be taught. Patriotism is not a ready-made subject 
like Latin grammar or algebra. It is not an exact 
science about which there is no disputing outside 
lunatic asylums. There are about as many varieties of 
patriotism as of religion. It shades off gradually from the 
patriotism of the bully at the one end of the scale to the 
patriotism of the saint at the other—we mean the 
extreme kind of saint who would willingly see himself and 
his country crucified if he thought this was necessary to 
the salvation of the world. Obviously, here are two de- 
nominations of patriotism which have as little in common 
with one another as Catholics and Plymouth Brethren. 
Each of us, no doubt, will contend that there is only one 
true church of patriotism as of religion, and that he him- 
self belongs to it. ‘‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy,” as Byron 
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put it: ‘“ heterodoxy is the other fellow’s doxy.” But 
no impartial investigator from another planet would 
accept this view of the matter without more corrobora- 
tion than the passion with which it is uttered. He would 
study with an equal eye every hideous and beautiful 
variety of patriotism from Demosthenes to Mr. Bottom- 
ley, from Moses to Tom Paine and Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
and the Evening News. He would not need to go back 
further than the Boer War to discover examples of 
patriotism in several of its manifestations. He would 
find that in the course of that war two equally ardent 
patriots, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Chesterton, took dia- 
metrically opposite sides. The one hoped that England 
would win, the other hoped that the Boers would win. 
For Mr. Chesterton was not content to accept the con- 
ventional Radical view that, while the war ought never 
to have been begun, it was better, when once it was 
begun, that England should have the victory. As he has 
explained in a recent preface, he and Mr. Belloc were 
Pro-Boers in a sense in which the ordinary Pro-Boers, 
as the Radicals were called, were not. ‘‘ We were,” as 
he says, “‘ much more insistent that the Boers were right 
in fighting than that the English were wrong in fighting.” 
At the time, this seemed to many people the patriotism 
of a traitor. And, looking backward, many people 
probably still think it so. We are not concerned 
at the present moment with the question whether the 
Chestertonian kind of patriotism or the Kipling 
sort is nearer our ideal. All we wish to suggest 
is that a visitor from Mars, who studied the careers and 
writings of Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Kipling, would be 
much less likely to conclude that one of them was a 
patriot and the other a traitor, than that both of them 
were patriots, but of different kinds. He would note that 
Mr. Chesterton is a patriot who likes to think he belongs 
to a little country, and that Mr. Kipling is a patriot who 
likes to think he belongs to a big country. He would 
see that Mr. Chesterton loves England as riotously as 
Mr. Kipling loves the British Empire. In other words, 
one of them has the patriotism of the Nationalist, the 
other the patriotism of the Imperialist. Mr. Chesterton’s 
patriotic verse would find a response in any of the little 
nations : Mr. Kipling’s in any of the great Powers. 

One of the questions which have for some time past 
been engaging the thoughts of political writers in this 
country is whether the patriotism of the Nationalist 
and the patriotism of the Imperialist can ultimately be 
reconciled. The British Empire has unquestionably gone 
a great way further towards such a reconciliation than 
the German, though it would be hypocrisy to pretend that 
the matter has yet been finally settled in any country. 
But if we compare the tendencies of English and German 
Imperialism, we can hardly fail to admit the justice 
behind Professor Stanley Lane-Poole’s statement that 
the English ideal of Imperialism is a State composed of 
nations, while the German ideal is a nation composed of 
States. That is only a rough statement, and, while it 
would be enthusiastically approved in Canada and 
Australia, and, even on the whole, in South Africa, it 
would be regarded as wildly rose-coloured by many 
people in Ireland, India, and Egypt. But even in regard 
to these countries, especially in regard to Ireland, the 
tendency has been in the direction of Professor Lane- 
Poole’s formula. Had it not been for the war, Ireland’s 
position as a nation within the British Empire would by 
this time have been an established thing. But it is not 
our aim to discuss the Nationalist-Imperialist formula. 
We are interested in it just now only in so far as it is 
symptomatic of a tendency not to force one’s patriotism 





upon other people but to take other people’s patriotism 
as an accepted and admirable fact, and so to prepare the 
world not for a conflict, but for a community, of 
patriotisms. 

The immediate occasion of this brief inquiry into the 
nature of patriotism is the issue of a pamphlet by the 
Welsh Department of the Board of Education, containing 
‘* suggestions to local education authorities and teachers 
in Wales regarding the teaching of patriotism.”” This 
threepenny pamphlet, entitled Patriotism, has been 
published in connection with the observance of the 
national anniversary of St. David’s Day ; and it seems 
to us that, if patriotism is to be directly taught at all, the 
suggestions put forward here are unusually sane and free 
from vulger offence. We have a very poor opinion of a 
lesson in patriotism which involves the salutation of 
flags and the howling of bulldog songs by children. It 
may, for all we know, be possible to drill harmless 
infants into bumptious little patriots along these lines. 
It is quite as likely, on the other hand, that, taught in 
this way, patriotism may end in boring children as in- 
sufferably as poetry. This, it may be objected, might 
be used as an argument against teaching poetry, or, 
indeed, any other pleasant subject: But it is really only 
an argument against teaching poetry or any other 
pleasant subject in such a way as will make it either 
hated or ridiculous. Mr. Kipling’s patriotism is not 
open to suspicion even in the most flag-wagging circles, 
but he has given in one of the chapters of Stalky and Co. 
a beautiful derisive satire of the kind of patriot who 
attempts to impress an assembly of schoolboys with his 
flags and his mouthings. These things belong to the 
bombast of patriotism, not to its realities. The school- 
boy learns more of the realities of patriotism from the 
story of Curtius leaping into the gulf than from a 
thousand orations made up out of the rags and tags of 
leading articles. He is instinctively a patriot. Every- 
thing, except the professors of patriotism, conspires to 
make him so. He begins with the patriotism of the 
school. His school-patriotism, if we may use the 
phrase, is more often in need of curbing than otherwise. 
He learns to think of the inhabitants of rival] schools with 
contempt and dislike. He invents nicknames for them. 
He throws stones at them from a safe distance. When he 
is of a bolder disposition and of the nature of a future 
V.C., there is nothing he likes better than to pick a fight 
with one of them by lurching into him as he passes in the 
street, or by challenging his right even so much as to 
look at him. Many of us have enjoyed something like 
these passions in our schooldays. School could not meet 
school in the innocence of football without our loathing 
our opponents like a mob of Satans. How we clamoured 
for verdicts against their play at the least excuse! 
How we despised the referee for his leniency to them! 
The players on the field seemed to be able to treat each 
other like human beings, but for us who looked on, 
especially the youngest of us, the game was a battle 
between men and monsters. 

Such, we believe, is the attitude of the natural school- 
boy, though it is modified from place to place, and in the 
best schools is gradually refined into a really sportsman- 
like school-patriotism. But where the code of sports- 
manship has not become a sort of second nature, the 
schoolboy easily grows up into a youth with an aggressive 
patriotism of the village. It is not in football matches 
between two Universities, where the code of sportsman- 
ship is strong, but in matches between villages and 
industrial districts, where the code is in comparison 
weak, that the referee is occasionally driven from the 
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field by the infuriated local patriotism of the onlookers. 
We know a little town where it used to be said 
that no visiting football team dared win a match save 
at the risk of their skins. It is not that villagers and 
artisans are predestinately less sportsmanlike than 
undergraduates. It is simply that they have not had 
the good fortune to be brought up in that fine and 
leisurely tradition. Be that as it may, however, it 
can hardly be questioned that, equally with the under- 
graduates, they are predestined patriots. They love their 
school more than any other school, their village more 
than any other village, their city more than any other 
city, and, as needs no demonstration in these days, 
their country more than any other country. No educa- 
tion is necessary to produce this love of school or village 
or city or country. All that education can do is to give 
it a noble instead of an ignoble, direction—to steep it in 
the tradition of honour and sportsmanship and chivalry. 

The child’s information about the world should grow 
up naturally around its own home and place. We are 
glad to see the Welsh Department emphasising the 
importance of local history. If history and patriotism 
stopped there, it would, we agree, be lamentable, and 
could only lead to a revival of a kind of tribalism. But 
nothing in the world’s experience suggests that a man 
is a worse patriot for having begun as a passionate lover 
of his school or his town. As a matter of fact, the lesser 
patriotism leads to the larger almost of necessity in a 
modern European nation with a long national history. 
The great problem is really not how to make men 
patriots, but how to make men patriots and gentlemen 
(or, if you like the word better, sportsmen). That is why 
it is wicked folly to bludgeon patriotism into a child’s 
head. Its patriotism will thrive not by bullying, but 
by knowledge and by noble imagination. Hence the 
didactic sort of patriotism is unnecessary where the child 
can be brought through history and nature and literature 
under the power of a fine tradition. The child with a 
passion for heroes and the fields of home will be none the 
better patriot for having to learn by heart “ Breathes 
there a Man,” or for listening to a lecture on the Union 
Jack from a Member of Parliament. One’s country 
ought not to be turned into a golden calf, or any other 
sort of calf. Rather it is something living and real, without 
which we seem but guzzleis and beggars, without home, 
without linesge, without the sun. It is created of the 
air and the earth, and all those ideals and experiences 
which transfigure the lives of men. To love it is as 
natural as to be happy. To serve it is as natural—and 
as difficult—as to be honest or gentle or agreeable or 
virtuous. But to schoolmaster small boys and girls into 
this love and service is almost as superfluous as to hector 
them into loving a perfect mother, or to lecture them 
into a taste for honey or wild strawberries. 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
- AUSTRALIA 


[FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


MELBOURNE: December 15th. 


WO Australians who have played leading parts in the 
history of the Industrial Democracy of Australia 

; will be in Great Britain in the early months of 1916. 
They represent the Australian people in the highest official 
capacities, the Hon. William Hughes, K.C., as Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Andrew Fisher, as High Commissioner, 
and they have both had a great part in determining the 








exact form in which the Australian Labour Movement has 
developed. It is quite a fallacy to suppose that the success of 
the Australian Labour Party is due entirely to the Caucus 
machine, and owes nothing to the personality of the leaders. 
The fact is that the Labour Party has succeeded mainly 
because its leadership has been better than that of the 
other parties. One by one the leaders of the older parties 
proved themselves incapable of handling the issues which 
were coming up for decision. Mr. Deakin, Sir George Reid, 
Sir George Turner, and Sir Edmund Barton, all retired more 
or less discredited from the field. On the other hand, the 
Labour Party has been able to throw up a number of men 
who understood perfectly the issues that were involved, who 
had a clear objective, and a few of whom had, in eminent 
degrees, the qualities necessary for the leadership of a 
Workers’ Movement. One of the most remarkable features 
in this production and choice of leaders has been the avoid- 
ance of the Demagogue. The Liberals of the previous 
generation had been overridden |by demagogues, of a 
character robust, but ignorant and unstable. Sir Graham 
Berry, Sir Henry Parkes, Sir Thomas Bent, Mr. Richard 
Seddon, were men of this type. Their great qualification 
was their power of reading public opinion, and of attracting 
to themselves the Tadpoles and Tapers of politics. Of 
constructive statesmanship they were quite destitute. They 
could have only been tolerated by a community which did 
not take its polities seriously. The workers of Australia have 
always taken their politics seriously ; and in solving the 
exceedingly difficult problem of gaining a footing, they passed 
through a discipline which purged the party of all but its 
best men. x 
Among the pioneers were Mr. Hughes and Mr. Fisher. 
With Mr. J. C. Watson, the first leader of the Federal Labour 
Party, and the first Labour Prime Minister, they formed a 
trio whose characters and capacities exactly suited one 
another. Possibly Mr. Watson was the man of the greatest 
political sagacity. He kept the party together in times of 
opposition and difficulty, and manceuvred it into the posi- 
tion from which it ultimately emerged victorious. His 
voluntary retirement was a great loss to his party and to 
Australia, but in Mr. Hughes and Mr. Fisher he left two 
men who were adequate to the situation. ; 
Mr. Fisher has been Prime Minister three times, once 1 
1909, when his party turned out the Liberal Party, and was 
in turn driven out by the Fusion. In 1910 his party swept 
the polls and lasted out the term of Parliament. It came im 
again in 1914, after the war, and still retains office. During 
that period practically the whole of the Labour platform, 
framed when the party was in a minority, has been given 
legislative form—a great achievement for any Prime Minister. 
The Australian academic or business man is inclined to rate 
Mr. Fisher’s intellectual ability very low, and refuse to give 
him any real credit for his work. The fact is that it was only 
a man of his extraordinary pertinacity and rigidity who 
could have done what he did. The Labour platform was 
not framed by Mr. Fisher, but it was placed in his hands by 
those who had framed it, and in complete singleness of pur- 
pose he devoted his energies to realising its planks one by 
one. Nothing was allowed to deflect him. He worked 
slowly without any thought of expediency. He was 
attracted by no compromise which might make his task the 
easier. As one job was done another was taken up. The 
temporary unpopularity of a particular matter did not worry 
him. If his Government were defeated on a measure (as 
on the Constitutional Referendum) his plan was to submit 
it again and again without substantial amendment. It was 
not a course of action which would commend itself to the 
average party politician, but it convinced the country that 
Mr. Fisher was in earnest, and that he was willing to sacrifice 
office to get his policy accepted in the long run, Moreover, 
as a method it was peculiarly suited to his followers, whose 
idea of policy is a series of frontal attacks on capitalism, and 
who are inclined to view all tactics with suspicion and all 
compromise as surrender. The crude rigidity of Mr. Fisher 
has created for him the well-deserved reputation of being 
incorruptible and quite impervious to middle-class attrac- 
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tions or the bribery of capitalism, and this reputation has 
done more than anything else to keep together a party 
that is saturated with suspicion and unused to conventional 
methods of politics. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the Labour Party has 
had to pay a price for Mr. Fisher, which it might possibly 
have avoided under a more flexible leader. Under any other 
leader it is conceivable that the Labour Party might have 
achieved nothing, neither political power nor legislative 
reform. Under Mr. Fisher it has achieved both, but both 
achievements have been somewhat disappointing and 
sterile. This is due to Mr. Fisher’s unadaptiveness and 
entirely uncritical attitude towards the platform of his 
party. He was the ploughman with a line to plough along, 
and he followed the line without asking why it had been 
chosen or where it led. Big social reforms are not achieved 
in this way. Social improvement depends upon carefully 
prepared and carefully watched experiments. At each stage 
there must be fresh consideration of the next step. The 
results of previous experiments must be assessed and used 
as guidance for new proposals. Under Mr. Fisher’s régime 
this criticism has been entirely absent. The party has 
achieved political power, but the social ends for which that 
power was to be only the means have not been secured. 
The Industrial Legislation has certainly produced effects ; 
it has upset many economic and business conventions, and 
paved the way for future developments along the lines of 
justice. But this harvest has not yet been reaped by the 
Labour Party, and if they are even to conserve the steps they 
have won, they must develop far higher qualities of states- 
manship than Mr. Fisher has ever shown. 

But if Mr. Fisher has not been able to reap the harvest, 
the Labour Party have a chance if they are willing to take 
it, of achieving what he missed under his successor Mr. 
William Hughes, the present Prime Minister. Mr. Hughes 
is a man of great intellectual endowments, and has been 
known as the brains of the Labour Party. He was connected 
with the New South Wales Labour Party for years before 
Federation, and much of the constructive work was done 
by him. It was he and his associates who forged the 
various implements that have contributed so much to the 
success of the party, “the pledge,” the “ platform,” the 
“party Caucus,” and the “ party Conference’; and they 
forged them with extraordinary skill. The party consisted 
of strong-willed, intelligent, spirited men; the relations 
between the Federal and State parties were complicated 
and difficult ; yet in the world there are few more successful 
examples of political organisation. The loyalty of Mr. 
Hughes towards Mr. Fisher has, however, involved a 
suppression of some of his finest qualities of leadership. 
A few weeks of his occupancy of office have shown that 
his interpretation of his responsibilities is very different 
from that of his predecessor. Where Mr. Fisher was 
cautious, rigid, obstinate, Mr. Hughes will be bold, flexible, 
imaginative. Mr. Hughes possesses, in fact, the true 
qualities for great leadership which are so rare under our 
party system. Ever alert and active, you find him con- 
stantly taking the initiative with a bold stroke. Nor are 
they strokes for a temporary advantage ; he is much more 
long-sighted than the average party politician. A con- 
spicuous illustration of this took place just after he took 
office. Mr. Fisher had been monotonously sending the 
constitutional referendum to the polls, to be defeated by 
narrow majorities. He had made all provision to take 
another referendum in December, 1915. The last cam- 
paign would be further hampered by being brought forward 
during a time of national crisis when everybody’s thoughts 
were on other things. It was almost certain to be lost again. 
As soon as he took office, however, Mr. Hughes was able 
to make arrangements with the States to postpone the 
referendum in consideration of a temporary transfer of 
the additional powers to the Commonwealth during the 
war, and for one year afterwards. By this concession to 
national feeling Mr. Hughes will have earned the goodwill 
of the thousands of non-party voters, sufficient in all 
probability to carry the referendum when it comes on. 
The fact that the State Seeond Chambers arc turning down 


the compromise will only increase his claim and his chances 
of passing it at the right moment. 

Mr. Hughes’ capacity for affairs is remarkable. He can 
always carry his point with his party. He can always 
find a modus operandi in a political negotiation. He is 
by far the best debater in the Australian Parliament. 
Witty, incisive, biting, epigrammatic, and logical, it is 
doubtful whether he has an equal in the Empire to-day 
as a Parliamentary orator. On the platform he is handi- 
capped by a weak voice and eccentric manner, but he has 
the faculty of electrifying his audiences and convincing 
them with telling phrase and simple logical statement. 
His Ministerial career has been a remarkably full one. 
Since the war he has been especially active, and is respon- 
sible for all the war measures carried in the Federal Parlia- 
ment. Of all members of the Federal Parliament there is 
no one whose imagination and feelings have been more 
deeply stirred than his. He has made a most interesting 
attempt to counteract the German Metal Combine by the 
establishment of a Metal Exchange in which all transactions 
are registered and all brokers have to be licensed. He has 
also to his credit a scheme for the financing of the wheat 
harvest, a scheme to regulate and control public borrowing 
during the war, and a great recruiting scheme. The last 
three measures have been carricd out since he became 
Prime Minister. Considering the difficulties of political 
arrangements and the atmosphere of suspicion which 
permeates political life in Australia, this achievement is 
little less than colossal. It is the result of true political 
leadership—imagination, ready initiative, swift execution, 
and the power to select the essential and either persuade all 
sections to accept it or else to challenge and defeat those who 
refuse to do so. Mr. Hughes never hesitates to defy his own 
followers and his own constituents if they stand in the way 
of what he believes to be the correct policy. Many times 
he has carried his point in his party right against the teeth 
of determined and malignant opposition. ' 

What one does miss in Mr. Hughes is the true democratic 
temper or the true Liberal doctrine. Though efficient and 
tolerant he is nevertheless an autocrat. This trait crops up 
continuously. He amused everybody at the Lord Mayor's 
Dinner recently by saying that the war would be won by 
the very few in authority and not by the many-headed 
rabble. One feels that Mr. Hughes is leading a Labour Party 
somewhat by accident, that had circumstances been different 
he might have been leading another section of the com- 
munity. Neither he nor his party have any of that idealism 
which is found to a limited extent in the British Labour 
Party and on the Continent to a much greater extent. 
The methods of the party are not restrained by any theory 
of Liberalism. It is out to win, and it has won, power for 
its own class. The defect of its attitude is that it has not 
the intellectual basis, the culture, or the scientific knowledge 
necessary to use that power properly. The result is that 
political success finds it very little nearcr its real objective 
than failure would have done. It has political power 
but it has not solved the social problem. 

Ultimately this lack of idealism may be the undoing of 
Mr. Hughes, but for the present he has nothing to fear. 
To him Labour politics has always been a problem of organ- 
sation and leadership, and there is no doubt that he will 
solve his own problems of leadership in the most efficient 
way. The discontented section of his party—for there 1s 
such a section, led by Mr. Anstey of Victoria- -will give 
trouble, but it will be defied and defeated. Mr. Hughes 
will be the master of the party for the rest of his t rm. 

Mr. Hughes enjoys on his momentous visit to London, 
the almost unanimous confidence of the people of Australia. 
They recognise his complete absorption in the problems 
of the war, and so far as Australia is concerned they trust 
his capacity to handle those problems in 4 — 
manner. They believe that he will not go to Englanc 
merely as a guest of the British Government but as a pn 
an observer, and, if necessary, a critic. They are all prouc 
to believe that in him Australia sends a man who can 
contribute something to the counsels of the Empire as her 
sons have contributed to its battles. 
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IMPERIAL EUGENICS 


I. DeFrmiTion anv History. 

FTER the most dysgenic year in our history, un- 
A exampled alike in the qualitative and quantitative 
destruction of life and in the paucity of its re- 
newal, it may seem well that we should consider this inevit- 
able depreciation of our Imperial stock from the standpoint 
of contemporary biology, with the possible result of directing 
the lines of vital policy in the task of compensation and 
reconstruction, for which, in this case, it is by no means 
necessary—nay, it is not even safe—to wait until after the 
war. To such vital policy I shall here give the name of 
Imperial Eugenics, and we shall do well to begin with a 

brief account of the origin and history of such a term. 

The founder of modern eugenics was the late Sir Francis 
Galton (1822-1911), who published in 1869 a volume badly 
called Hereditary Genius, in which he sought to show that 
many kinds of human ability are inherited and to draw 
certain practical principles therefrom. This work should 
be consulted by the reader; but the following magni- 
ficent paragraph contains its substance and embodies, I 
consider, the teaching of contemporary eugenics—with one 
immense omission : 

The best form of civilisation in respect to the improve- 
ment of the race would be one in which society was not 
costly ; where incomes were chiefly derived from profes- 
sional sources, and not much through inheritance ; where 
every lad had a chance of showing his abilities, and, if 
highly gifted, was enabled to achieve a first-class education 
and entrance into professional life, by the liberal help of 
the exhibitions and scholarships which he had gained in his 
early youth ; whose marriage was held in as high honour 
as in ancient Jewish times ; where the pride of race was en- 
couraged (of course, I do not refer to the nonsensical senti- 
ment of the present day that goes under that name) ; 
where the weak could find a welcome and a refuge in celi- 
bate monasteries or sisterhoods, and lastly, where the 
better sort of emigrants and refugees from other lands were 
invited and welcomed, and their descendants naturalised. 
Observe, however, that Galton, writing nearly half a cen- 

tury ago, considers a nation, like our own Motherland, as a 
practically continuous geographical unit, having its own 
single place in the world, like “ other lands.” He is thinking 
nationally. The feat is rarer than we suppose, particularly 
among those who quote Galton’s name and call themselves 
his followers to-day. But now we find ourselves required to 
“think Imperially.” ‘‘ Other lands” can no longer be 
spoken of in general, as if, for instance, it were of no Imperial 
significance whether the best of our Irish youth emigrated 
to the United States orto Canada. Problems of, for instance, 
intra-Imperial migration—the distribution of population and 
of the sexes in various parts of that amazing portent, scat- 
tered anyhow over the whole earth, materially so multiple, 
spiritually so single, which we call our Empire—require us 

now to enlarge the term, National Eugenics, which Galton 

used, and which he has established in the name of the aca- 
demic chair endowed so generously by his will, and to think 
Imperially of the racial problem which can only, fer lack 
of a better term, be called Imperial Eugenics, now and hence- 

forth. Whether those are likely to think Imperially who 

have hitherto failed to think nationally and who have tried 

to make eugenics in this country an affair of class warfare, 

internecine and therefore suicidal, is a question which is 

answered when it is asked. The reader will observe that class 

eugenics is implicitly condemned and repudiated in the great 

quotation above. 

_ In 1888, in his Inquiries into Human Faculty, Galton 

introduced the now familiar word eugenics, to which he 

added the following footnote : 





That is, with questions bearing on what is termed in Greek eugenes— 
namely, good in stock, hereditarily endowed with noble qualities. 
This, and the allied words eugeneia, etc., are equally applicable to 
men, brutes, and plants. We greatly want a brief word to express the 
science of improving stock, which is by no means confined to questions 
of judicious mating, but which, especially in the case of man, takes 
cognisance of all influences that tend in however remote a degree to 
give to the more suitable races or strains of blood a better chance of 
prevailing speedily over the less suitable than they otherwise would 
have had. The word eugenics would sufficiently express the idea ; 
it is at least a neater word and a more generalised one than viriculture, 
which I once ventured to use. 


As Galton explains in his delightful Memories of My Life, 
public interest was not aroused, and he turned to other work, 
but when the Sociological Society was founded we asked him 
to use it as his platform. This he did in May, 1904, and 
devoted the rest of his life to the subject. The whole of the 
writings of these latter memorable years are to be found in 
his Essays in Eugenics, published by the Eugenics Education 
Society. At one time I very nearly persuaded him to pen 
a volume on eugenics, but advancing years made the task 
seem too heavy. It was accordingly undertaken otherwise, 
with Galton’s constant help and suggestion, in a volume 
published in 1909. This was specially noticed in the United 
States and led to the formation there, in the following year, 
of the American Eugenics Record Office, which has since 
done some valuable work, mostly on Mendelian lines. At 
his death, in 1911, Galton left practically all his fortune for 
the endowment of the Chair of National Eugenics in the 
University of London, where he had already for some years 
maintained a scholarship in the subject. In the following 
year the first International Eugenics Congress was held in 
London, with remarkable success of various kinds, and an 
international committee was formed for its continuance, 
interrupted by the war. In this latter enterprise the lead was 
taken by the Eugenics Education Socicty, of which Major 
Leonard Darwin has now for some years been the President, 
and which has published the Eugenics Review since April, 
1909. Other eugenic socictics now exist in many parts of 
this country, though a valuable German socicty is older than 
any of them, and in France there is now the Société Fran- 
caise d’Eugénique, which publishes the journal Eugénique. 
Other societies exist in various parts of the British Empire 
and the continent of Europe. 

It could not be otherwise than that floods of nonsense 
(not least nonsensical nor venomous even in the reputed 
publications of its votaries) should have been spoken and 
published on this subject, the development and course 
of which have almost wholly been in the hands of ama- 
teurs, thanks not least to the deplorable attitude of hostility 
to the medical profession adopted by some advocates 
of Galton’s ideas. Probably much less harm has been 
done by opponents than by ill-advised friends of contem- 
porary eugenics, including those who have wished to coerce 
society at its dictates and those who have opposed social 
reform and public medicine on the ground that they 
involve racial degeneracy by keeping alive those whom 
“ natural selection ” would have deleted—the slum and the 
public-house being regarded as natural in this surprising 
perversion of Darwin’s explanation of adaptation to a natural 
environment. Here let us avoid such contemptible non- 
sense, and let us also recognise certain discoveries in medicine 
which were unknown to Galton and are still ignored by those 
many eugenists of to-day who have had no training in either 
the biological or the medical sciences. 

If our object be the making of noble individuals, we must 
first of all ask ourselves: What are the factors that make 
the individual noble or base, healthy or diseased, wise or 
foolish, clever or stupid, kind or cruel ? The answer is clear. 
Every attribute and character of every living being is the 
product of what, following Prospero, we may conveniently 
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call “nature” and “nurture.” Nature includes the substance 
and all the characteristics of the male and female germ cells 
or gametes whose union constituted the new zygote or indi- 
vidual, and nurture includes all nutrition from that moment 
—not from birth—onwards, all environment, physical, social, 
spiritual. These two cover between them, if they be pro- 
perly understood, the whole of the forces that make us, or 
that make any living being, past, present, or to come. 
Here we shall ignore, with overt contempt, the endless, 
jejune, imbecile controversy as to the relative importance of 
nature and nurture, which usually occupies all the time at 
meetings of eugenic societies. When Prospero, in the 
lines used by Galton for his terminology, says of Caliban 
that he is “a born devil on whose nature nurture will 
never stick,” he exactly expresses the essentially false 
idea, shared only by those who have not yet grasped at all 
the essence of life, that part of the creature is given by 
nature and part added or apposed or stuck thereto by 
nurture. In fact, every living character, unless a forcign 
body embedded in the tissues be ineptly so-called, is the 
product, not the sum, of nature and nurture. The concept 
of multiplication, not that of addition, is the true one. Here, 
then, the last of the ‘‘ nature versus nurture ’’ nonsense. 

For true eugenics, not merely the mating of fine germ-cells, 
but the making of fine peopie, we need both nature and nur- 
ture. We shall do well, also, to distinguish between bad 
nature or heredity and ante-natal malnutrition, which have 
always been and still constantly are confounded. Since we 
are determined to be content with neither half of the truth, 
and since we shall later discover that, as by microscopic 
demonstration, certain forms of malnutrition of the future 
parent produce defects of “ nature ” in his or her subse- 
quently shed germ-cells, we must lheneeforward recognise a 
Natural or Primary and a Nurtural or Secondary Eugenics, 
the numerical adjectives being used to indicate order in logic 
and not in importance. 

With Galton’s approval, we may reserve the adjective 
positive for the more abundant breeding of worth, which he 
desired on national grounds, and apply the adjective negative 
to the complementary process of discouraging the breeding 
of, for instance, the victims of Mendelian, and genuinely 
genetic, forms of deaf-mutism, epilepsy, mental deficiency, 
insanity, paralysis, hemophilia, night-blindness, or what not. 
And, in fact by far the most important of all, we must take 
cognisance of what Galton entirely ignored from first to last, 
those agencies—the immense omission from Galton’s teaching 
—which may damage racial qualities and which have been 
given the name, now in general use, of racial poisons. It may, 
on the other hand, yet be shown that certain agents, acting 
upon the individual, directly improve his subsequently 
conceived offspring by changing for the better the germ-cells 
which he bears.* That is the popular belief regarding educa- 
tion and good nutrition in general. But at present, not- 
withstanding the possibilities still inherent in Lamarckian 
theory, science knows nothing of any such definite agents, 
and therefore what might be called a Constructive Eugenics 
must be left for the future, if possible, to practise. Mean- 
while, we may exhaust and comprehend the possibilities and 
consequent duties of eugenics in tabular and systematic 
form as follows : 

NATURAL OR PRIMARY EUGENICS. 

1. Positive-—The Encouragement of Worthy Parenthood. 

2. Negative-—The Discouragement of Unworthy Parenthood. 

3. Preventive-—The Protection of Parenthood from the Racial 
Poisons. 

NuRTURAL OR SECONDARY EUGENICS. 

Comprising the nurture and education of every individual from 

conception onwards. LENs. 





* Cf. article on Does Acquired Vigour Count? in last week’s issue of 
THe New STATESMAN, p. 369. 


Correspondence 
ENGLAND IN THE BALKANS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The friendly tone of the able Greek writer who expresses 
his views in your columns of January 8th on Balkan questions 
would in ordinary circumstances invite a reply at length. But 
the times are so critical and the situation which he handles is 
so uncertain that we do not feel justified in dealing with them 
in the only way in which they could be fairly dealt with—viz., 
fully and without reserve. Time will show the true facts. 

On the broader aspect of the problem, anyone who will read 
our book, The War and the Balkans (second edition, December, 
1915), will see what our conclusions are, and will find that they 
are by no means accurately represented by your correspondent. 

Mr. Mavrogordato appears to urge that Greece could have been 
induced to fight for the Allies, and also that the Austro-German 
forces would thereby have been prevented from joining hands 
with Bulgaria. But does he seriously contend that the help 
of Greece, even if it had been forthcoming, would have made 
the difference between success and failure on the Danube ? 
or that an immense Franco-British army could have been 
despatched to Serbia and maintained there by a single line of 
railway ? If it is the case that Sir Edward Grey saw the need 
of Bulgaria’s adhesion, events have vindicated him with crushing 
foree.—Yours, ete., 





Noe. Buxton. 
CHARLES RODEN Buxton. 
2 Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
January 18th. 


THE 
POSITION OF THE ANTI-CONSCRIPTIONIST 


To the Editor of Tar New StaTesMAN, 

Sir,—It may be possible to state a case against resistance to 
the Military Service (No. 2) Bill after that measure becomes an 
Act, but I cannot see that the plea you put forward, in your 
article ‘* The Position of the Anti-Conscriptionist,”’ can form part 
of any such case. You state that ** Opposition to a law that has 
been deliberately adopted by the representative assembly of the 
nation is always difficult to defend ” ; and you seem thereby to 
suggest that opposition in the present case would be, if not actually 
unconstitutional, at any rate perilously near being so. 

In my view, the circumstances in which the Military Service 
Act will have been placed on the Statute Book constitute more of a 
violation of the principles of Parliamentary Government than 
would any opposition to the law. Parliamentary Government 
properly understood, implies two conditions : (1) That the Govern- 
ment of the day shall have a mandate from the electorate for 
legislation brought forward, and (2) That such legislation shall 
have the fullest and freest discussion in Parliament and in the 
country. As to the first condition, a mandate for Conscription 
was not possible without a General Election, and a General 
Election being undesirable during the war, Mr. Asquith laid it 
down that Conscription ought only to be imposed with the 
** general consent ” of the country. It is clear that consent to the 
measure is very far from being general. But it is mainly the 
absence of the second condition, that of free discussion, which 
would justify opposition to a Conscription Act. Far from there 
having been such discussion, the statement of the anti-Con- 
scriptionist case has been seriously and deliberately hampered by 
its opponents. In Manchester, Glasgow, and Blackburn the anti- 
Conscriptionist forces are debarred from holding meetings in the 
publie halls, the decision in the last-named town having been 
arrived at simultaneously with a refusal to let the Town Hall 
for a meeting to be addressed by Mr. Philip Snowden. To what a 
pass have things come when a member of Parliament may not 
hold a meeting in the Town Hall of his own constituency! At 
Barrow. and, I believe, elsewhere, the military authorities have 
prohibited anti-Conscriptionist meetings, and arrangements for 
many similar meetings have been upset by the owners of private 
halls cancelling the letting, under fear of organised disorder or as 
a result of pressure by the authorities. The anti-Conscriptionist 
Press is also handicapped ; Forward is suppressed, and the printers 
of The Herald suddenly decline to print it any longer except 
under restrictive conditions. Of all the shady circumstances on 
the Parliamentary side of the matter I will only mention the 
holding back of the Derby Report until within twenty-four hours 
of the bringing of the Military Service Bill before Parliament. 
It is very difficult to see what reason there could have been for 
this except the prevention of public discussion of the Report, 
which in a very short time would have shown what a wretched 
foundation it was for any legislation. 
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Opposition to the Military Service Act would mean that certain 
people refuse to sit quietly under the gag and that they have a 
keen realisation of the value of what, in fact if not in theory, are 
parts of our Constitution : Free Speech, Freedom of the Press, 
and the Right of Meeting.—Yours, etc., 

A. W. Humpnrey. 

70 Carlton Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

January 24th. 

[The theory of “* Parliamentary Government properly under- 
stood” which Mr. Humphrey propounds may be good or bad, 
but it certainly is not consonant with the theory of representative 
Government on which our present Constitution is based ; for it 
would imply a special General Election on every important issue 
submitted to Parliament. In effect, Mr. Humphrey demands the 
adoption of the referendum or popular veto ; but pending the 
conversion of the country to the new theory of government which 
that piece of machinery implies he is not entitled to call in question 
the authority of Parliament, merely because there has been no 
special General Election on this issue. As to the suppression of 
discussion and the “shady circumstances” surrounding the 
introduction of the Military Service Bill, we entirely agree that 
these things would justify resistance if anything could. But as 
things stand it seems to us that there is nothing to be gained 
and much to be lost by such a policy, and that the plain duty of 
the minority is to submit, subordinating even their political 
principles to the common national object of carrying the war 
to a successful conclusion. To resist or to advocate resistance is 
to deny the paramountcy of that national object.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE NAPOLEONIC PARALLEL 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sirn,—At a moment when the territorial gains of Germany 
bulk so largely, it is interesting to find that Napoleon complained 
in 1809 that the English it was who compelled him to add kingdom 
to kingdom. 

* It is the English,” he cried, ‘** who have forced me to aggran- 
dise myself unceasingly. But for them I would not have united 
Naples, Spain, Portugal to my Empire. I have willed to struggle 
and to extend my coasts, in order to increase my resources. If 
they keep on, they will oblige me to join Holland to my shore 
lines, then the Hanse towns,” &c. (Influence of Sea Power, 
Mahan, Vol. II, p. 320). 

There seems to be more than a coincidence here, since Ger- 
many’s successful thrust towards the East is plainly exulted in 
by German writers as a counter-stroke to the British blockade.— 
Yours, etc., Austin TAYLOR. 

30 Eccleston Square, S.W. 

January 24th. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 
70 the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I must ask you to publish this letier, for your article 
deals with the question of the Conscription of Wealth, not only 
dogmatically but with sheer blindness to one side of the question. 

You support a Bill by which ‘* the Public Trustee would 
thus, for the duration of the war, receive and hold at the disposal 
ef the Government and the House of Commons the seven or eight 
hundred million pounds a year now drawn by our propertied 
classes,” and you state “this would, of course, leave without 
resources such of these people as are not earning a living by paid 
work.” 

Now consider my position—the position of thousands of others. 

I have worked hard all my life and am near seventy years of age. 
Ido no paid work. But I take an important part in the manage- 
ment of a reformatory school ; I have some part in the affairs of 
an asylum for the weak-minded ; I am a Guardian and know per- 
sonally all who are relieved in my village ; I support a club for 
boys now under eighteen, all but a negligible few having joined the 
Army ; I sit on the Bench regularly. I say nothing of assistance 
to societies in support of the war, or of literary labour. 
_ Thousands of men, sir, with possibly forty or fifty times my 
income, are doing like or better work. And yet, because our 
labour is unpaid, we are to be classed with the useless and idle 
members of society. Our unpaid “ business” is an important 
part of the moral and intellectual labour necessary for the sup- 
port and evolution of society, and yet your Bill makes no reference 
to it at all, because it is unpaid ! Or do you mean that the Public 
Trustee is to induce us to continue our work by making a com- 
Passionate allowance? If so, then call your Bill what it is— 
Conscription of Wealth and Unpaid Labour. 


For obvious reasons I do not publish my own name.—Yours, 
ete. 


Viaror Vacuvs. 


[“* Viator Vacuus *’ seems to have misunderstood the point of 
Mr. Anderson’s Bill, which is simply to secure for national purposes 
during the continuance of the war all income which may fairly 
be regarded as “surplus.” The particular way in which it is 
proposed to take the income (thereafter returning such portion 
as is needed for reasonable personal expenditure) is merely a 
question of machinery, which is, of course, open to criticism. 
But it is to be observed that Mr. Anderson’s * conscription of 
wealth ”’ is, at all events, much more tender than any system for 
the conscription of men for military service. For under the latter 
eligible men of all classes are obliged to accept a common standard 
of living and a common standard of provision for their dependants, 
if any. Whereas under Mr. Anderson's Bill the Public Trustee 
is empowered to recognise different standards of living and to grant 
corresponding allowances up to a maximum limit equivalent to 
the salary of a Field-Marshal. If ‘* Viator Vacuus ” has ne surplus 
income and is as usefully employed as he describes, he would 
certainly have nothing to fear in the event of Mr. Anderson's 
proposals becoming law.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE PAUPER 
To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—As was pointed out in the recent New STATFSMAN 
article on “* The Disappearance of the Pauper,” the war has 
been the means of dispelling certain long-cherished illusions 
regarding people unfortunate enough to come under the classifica- 
tion of ** Legal Poor,” the most popular being that the average 
able-bodied pauper or vagrant was an individual who loved 
idleness rather than industry, and preferred to supply his bodily 
needs from the Poor Law and other charitable sources rather 
than face work of any kind. But allowing that the great majority 
of tramps, vagrants, frequenters of the workhouse, and other 
social misfits are quite willing and anxious to work, even for a 
small wage, when they can find employment, we cannot get 
away from the fact that there is a residuum even now in these 
times of alleged “ prosperity * who either won't work, or could 
not from various causes work in a manner satisfactory to any 
employer. The London County Council Returns show that 
while from the period between 1905 and 1910 the winter average 
nightly of London outcasts was 2,000, in 1915 it had been reduced 
to 178. This figure (178) may be taken as representing a fraction 
of the “ chronics”’ or proved ** won’t works” and unemployables 
with whom the country is afflicted, and I have an idea that the 
general question of unemployment whenever it may arise would 
not be so dilficult of solution were this permanent element 
eliminated. In the course of my experience as a Salvation Army 
officer and a Poor Law Guardian I have found that the presence 
of the * unemployables ” and the ** won’t works’ confuses the 
consideration of unemployment at every point, and discredits 
all attempts at relicf of special distress. 

I am with the writer of the article when, with reference to the 
Minority Report recommendation, he asks ** Why should it need 
a great war to induce us to provide maintenance under training 
for men who cannot periodically find work at wages, and why 
should the training be exclusively military?” The war is 
teaching us many things, and it is to be hoped that its lessons 
in organisation will be but the seed of greater success in the same 
direction. But it would take more than a world-war to cause 
the * work-shy * to depart from his slothful ways on his own 
initiative, and, with compulsion so prevalent a habit at the 
present time, why not try compulsion in his case? For their 
own advancement and for the benefit of the community it is 
necessary that there should be a compelling power behind men 
of this description. As sufferers from infectious diseases are 
isolated, and retained apart until they are cured, so should these 
outcasts be gathered from their native haunts and removed 
to an environment where something could be done to restore 
in them the semblance of manhood, and an effort be made to fit 
them for earning their livelihood by their own industry. Was 
it not Napoleon who said armies marched on their bellies? It 
would be well if we could discover a means of communicating 
energy to the ** work-shy,”’ even though the motor power had to 
be introduced through creating or maintaining a vacuum. 

The late General Booth held strong views on this subject, and 
in 1904 promoted a Bill for the compulsory detention of vagrants 
in labour colonies, which was favourably received in Parliament 
and endorsed by a Parliamentary Departmental Committee, but 
for some obscure reason never became law. The principles con- 
tained in that Bill could easily be applied with great advantage 
now, when the sheep have been separated from the goats, so to 
speak, and there would be no risk of affecting any who really 
wanted work and could not find it. If I remember correctly, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in the early days urged for the estab- 
lishment of Government Labour Bureaux, as a preliminary 
essential to the tackling of the unemployment and _ under- 
employment problem in a scientific manner. Whatever may be 
the faults of the Labour Bureaux, they have accomplished much 
and are here to stay. Is not the compulsory Labour Colony the 
corollary to the Labour Bureau? With the latter dealing with 
the case of all who were willing to work, it is perfectly logical 
to claim that a system should be established for controlling those 
who won’t work, and for the treatment of others whose irregular 
habits may have brought about their temporary incapacity for 
work. 

Apart from the War, the co-operation brought about several 
years ago, at the instance of the Local Government Board, between 
the Poor Law Authorities, the Metropolitan Asylum Board. and 
the philanthropic associations for the more complete, uniform, 
and humane treatment of the vagrant has been an important 
factor in bringing about the reduction in their numbers. The 
success of this effort is an example of what can be achieved 
through organisation, and were compulsory labour colonies 
established the machinery set up by this body would be still as 
necessary for dealing with the daily crop of human wastage. 

I am in entire agreement with what the writer of your article 
says in regard to the duplication of the Poor Law system, and the 
institution of one Local Authority to administer for the various 
social departments through which the State seeks to relieve the 
needs and distresses of the community, provided always that the 
composition of the Central Authority, which presumably would 
be set up, although your article is silent on the point, to guide 
and control these Local Authorities, would be such as to inspire 
public confidence.—Yours, etc., 

Davin C. Lams, 
The Salvation Army Headquarters, Commissioner. 
London, E.C. 
January 21st. 


HOMELESS CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to ask whether children of men 
called to serve their country at the front are to be left to the 
mercy of an obsolete Poor Law ? 

My story has to do with one of those domestic tragedies which 
often arise in the lives of the poor. Sometimes it is the drunken 
and dissolute husband who drags down the wife and the children 
into hopeless misery. In this case it is the wife who ruins the 
home, pawning the children’s clothes off their backs for drink, 
finally disappearing (two years ago), leaving many debts behind 
her. She has not since been heard of. The husband is a man of 
good moral character, a total abstainer, and devoted to the 
welfare of his children. When the war broke out his firm 
requested him to join the British Red Cross and go as a motor 
driver to France. This he did, leaving his children, two boys 
and a girl, aged from five to twelve, under a woman’s care. When 
he had been away six months the woman’s health completely 
broke down, and she wrote to ask him to make some other arrange- 
ment for his children. He obtained seven days’ leave, and tried 
to get the children into various Homes. He did not succeed— 
they were not eligible for motherless Homes, there being no 
proof that the mother is dead ; and as they have a father they 
cannot enter an orphanage. The day before he was due to return 
to France, having still no place for the children, he went to the 
Red Cross and asked for an extension of leave. He was told he 
must return to France the next day, and with regard to his children 
he must apply to the Poor Law Guardians. He appeared some 
months ago, a worn and anxious man, before the Children’s 
Committee, and asked that his three children might be taken 
into the Children’s Receiving Home, offering to pay through the 
British Red Cross 18s. a week for their maintenance. After 
many objections had been raised by some of the Guardians, it 
was finally agreed to accept the children temporarily. The 
Guardians have now decided to send the children to be boarded 
out some fifty miles away in a strange family which the father 
knows nothing about, and whither he will have to travel in all 
one hundred miles to see them when he returns on his short 
leaves. 

In the Children’s Receiving Home, which is quite away from 
the Workhouse, the children are being well fed and clothed, 
every care is taken of them, and those of school age attend the 
L.C.C. school of the district. There is plenty of room for them, 


and the 18s. a week is more than enough to pay for their main- 
tenance, and the establishment charges are, of course, the same 
whether the children are there or not. 


Yet they must go. 


The father is now in France, and is unable to make any appeal 
on behalf of his children. I feel therefore impelled to appeal 
on the father’s behalf and to ask, is there no home in or near to 
London into which for 18s. a week the three children may be 
received whilst the father is at ‘the front” ?—in or near London. 
that he may the more easily see them on his returns, and where 
he may be sure that their education as well as their food and 
clothing will be properly cared for.—Yours, etc., 


ANNE COBDEN-SANDERSON. 
319 St. James’s Court, S.W. 


Miscellany 


CROWDS AND THEIR LEADERS 
PP seccescul inc having been singularly un- 


successful in explaining the working of the 

mind of the individual man or even beast, have 
lately turned their attention to that complex Leviathan, 
the crowd. Even before the war crowd-psychology 
had become fashionable: war, with its obvious appeal 
to such collective emotions as fear and patriotism, has 
set many an intellectual non-combatant writing about 
this new science. It is, as the three latest books* on 
the subject show, one of those dangerous primrose 
paths of speculation along which the mind can wander 
in wide generalisations. For the crowd is, by definition, 
any collective body of individuals conscious of their 
collectivity. A mob, the readers of the Daily Mail, 
the members of the Athenzeum Club, a dozen small boys 
watching a Punch and Judy show, a regiment, and a 
nation are all crowds. Crowd-psychology may therefore 
include anything from the science of policemanship to 
the art of selling halfpenny papers, from the habits of 
distinguished old gentlemen to the behaviour of un- 
washed children, from the effects of the autocratic 
hierarchy of an army to those of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. 

Though the phenomenon is so amazingly varied, our 
authorities indulge in the most sweeping generalisations 
about it. Thus Sir Martin Conway lays down laws as 
to the behaviour of all crowds from which he deduces 
the rules of good government and the absurdity of de- 
mocracy ; while Mr. Gowin and Mr. Abdul Majid give 
detailed prescriptions for producing heroes, leaders of 
mén, or, as the American prefers to call them, executives. 
The American, indeed, with his passion for making 
science pay, characteristically regards the matter from 
a highly practical standpoint. If the laws of crowd- 
behaviour are constant, it ought to be possible to lay 
down the rules for getting a crowd to do what you want. 
If your aim is to win an election or run a factory, you 
must find the executive who, according to your rules, 
will be able to control the election-crowd or the factory- 
crowd. Apparently one of the best ways, at least in 
America, of distinguishing your leader of men is by bulk. 
The average weight of an American bishop is 176°4 lb., 
while that of preachers in small American towns is 
159°4 Ib., and the average Railroad President turns 
the scale at two stone more than the average station- 
master. The observing of these facts has led to a 
detailed investigation into the bulk of the leaders and 
the led. As a result, Cesar’s empirical assertion of the 
dangerous energy and power of small, thin men is dis- 





By E. B. Gowin. Mae- 
By Abdul Majid. 
By Sir 


* The Executive and His Control of Men. 
millan. 6s. 6d. net. The Psychology of Leadership. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. The Crowd in Peace and War. 
Martin Conway. Longmans. 6s. net. 
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roved. In a list showing the average heights and 
weights of men in some 50 occupations the executives 
are overwhelmingly among the bulky. Superintendents 
of street-cleaning are the tallest and fattest of men, 
put they are closely followed by Chiefs of Police, Rail- 
road Presidents, Reformers, and Governors. These are 
all managers of men and they all weigh on the average 
between 18 and 14 stone. At the bottom of the list, 
weighing only some 10 or 11 stone, come philosophers, 
psychologists, and musicians, persons notoriously lost 
in a crowd. 

But a very little reflection shows that no valid 
generalisation can be obtained even from measuring 
and weighing our generals, our Cabinet Ministers, and 
our captains of industry. Napoleon, Nelson, and Mr. 
Lloyd George in mere length and breadth would com- 
pare most unfavourably with the New York super- 
intendents of street-cleaning. The fact is that no general 
rules can be laid down about the behaviour of all crowds, 
and therefore about the men who can manage them 
and their methods of management. It is true that 
crowds are inclined to be emotional, because the emotion 
of the individual seems mysteriously to be fanned by 
the consciousness of a large number of other persons 
sharing hisemotion. But one crowd differs from another 
as much as one individual from another, and in both 
cases what will throw one into an ecstasy will leave 
the other cold. A negro revivalist, merely by singing a 
hymn with the refrain “ An’ de sinner is a burnin’ in 
de pit,” and then by repeating over and over again the 
words “OQ! Lawd! Oh-h-h!”’ has been seen to produce 
a state of religious ecstasy in his congregation within 
five minutes: “Some... . fell back, staring and 
rigid, like cataleptics, and others writhed on the floor, 
foaming at the mouth and tearing at their clothes. Still 
others wept and shouted.”” The man, however, who 
tried to produce a similar effect by similar means upon 
the Atheneum Club crowd would most certainly be 
disappointed. 

Every conceivable method has been employed success- 
fully in controlling men in masses. The earliest and 
simplest was and remains the best—not to be afraid of 
them. When Julius Cesar was captured and detained 
for ransom by the most savage and murderous horde 
of pirates, he occupied the time which he spent among 
them by writing poetry, reading it aloud to the pirates, 
and then abusing them for not appreciating it. By such 
a remarkable exhibition of fearlessness he is supposed 
to have saved his life. But Cesar was undoubtedly 
what Sir Martin Conway calls a crowd-compeller. 
These are the calm and cold men who can impress their 
will upon the masses, and, unmoved themselves, move 
multitudes. They are that very rare type of leader 
whom the Times is piteously calling for, the leader who 
leads. Such were Pericles, Napoleon, Disraeli—men 
who could be in the crowd but not of it, who could arouse 
its emotions without sharing them: they, too, alone 
are the men who can face and break its hostility. But 
the ordinary leader does not compel the crowd: he 
unconsciously is compelled by it. He is inspired by a 
kind of emanation of crowd-emotion before the crowd 
actually feels it; he has by instinct a knowledge of 
what the crowd wants and what the crowd will feel. He 
leads only by being just a little distance ahead, blown 
hither and thither by the breath of popular emotion. 
Such men are themselves emotional, for they lead by 
their sensitiveness to emotions. Mr. Lloyd George is, 
as Sir Martin Conway remarks, the type of this kind of 
leader: “ his emotions respond as sensitively to those 





of a crowd as ever a barometer to changes in atmospheric 
pressure.” And that accounts for his honest and con- 
sistent inconsistencies; at Limehouse before a demo- 
cratic audience he feels and is a super-democrat ; before 
a crowd clamouring for conscription he feels and is a 
super- Northcliffe. 

The typical leader of crowds is to most men the 
orator, politician, or statesman, and these men have 
always attempted to get at the crowd through its emo- 
tions. That is only because it is the easiest way of 
retaining your position and appearing to lead. But 
the fact has produced an enormous amount of false 
crowd-psychology. Sir Martin Conway affirms that 
crowds are utterly irrational, swayed this way and that 
by waves of pure emotion: you can only, he says, 
control a crowd through its feelings, and he goes on to 
make the still more sweeping assertion that the only 
feeling that one crowd can feel for another is hatred 
and opposition. If this were true, democracy would be 
a foolish dream, and the future must be a nightmare of 
perpetual war. But Sir Martin’s generalisations are 
good examples of the danger of confusing “ often "’ with 
“always.” Even with a solitary civilised man of the 
twentieth century, if you wish to “ manage” him, it is 
easier to do it through his feelings than his reason ; but 
that does not mean that the individual man is only moved 
by emotions and never by reason. And what is true of 
the individual in this case is also true of the crowd. 
The whole history of social progress has consisted in 
the gradual rationalisation of the crowd. If Sir Martin 
had to deal with a flock of sheep or a mob of savages, 
he would be quite right not to attempt to do so by 
appealing to reason; but if he tried to deal with an 
Atheneum Club crowd only through its emotions, he 
would soon learn that distinguished old gentlemen 
remain rational even in masses. But even the far less 
civilised crowds called nations can no longer be moved 
merely by emotions ; the yellowest of yellow Press and 
the most demagogic demagogue are forced to-day to 
recognise that the crowd is already semi-rational. In 
that is the justification and the hope of democracy. 
Democracy looks to the evolution of a crowd which will 
become more and more rational and less and less emo- 
tional. And the more intelligently educated the masses 
of men become, the nearer we shall get to the democratic 
crowd. Unfortunately so far there has scarcely been 
a single leader of men who has understood the A B C of 
democratic leadership. Leaders still think that it is 
their duty to appear to be crowd-compellers, and the 
easiest way to attain this is by fanning crowd-emotions. 
But it is not the duty of a democratic leader to lead, 
nor to choose the easy path of the emotions; his main 
duty is to get the crowd to think. And when a crowd 
really begins to think, justice is done even though the 
heavens fall. L. S. Woo.r. 


Drama 
THE STAGE SOCIETY 


"| AHE Stage Society (what a blessing that socicty is, 
though we occasionally grumble at its produc- 
tions !) opened its seventeenth season with a social 

comedy and a tragedy in verse: Sv Early in the Morning, 

by Mr. Langbridge, and Judith, by Mr. Sturge Moore. 
The comedy, not undeservedly, fell somewhat flat. It 
had no “idea.” By “idea” I do not mean anything as 


definite as a moral, but merely a recognisable emotional or 
intellectual attitude on the part of the author towards the 
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situation presented and the characters comprised in it. The 
comedy really had no subject ; it was about nothing. The 
story it told was this : A young man, the heir to an Irish peer, 
came home after a long absence, engaged to his father’s 
lodgekeeper’s daughter, who had inherited a fortune. She, 
however, loved the footman, while he loved a married lady. 
Deirdre Kerrigan broke her engagement at the last moment 
and married the footman; while Dennis, Mrs. Wyndham 
St. Leger’s husband being willing to be divorced, marricd 
the lady. The play was no more a work of art than that 
sentence is. 

Suppose I were to expand that sentence and tell you that 
the young man bad a fresh complexion and had failed in the 
Colonies; that he arrived home before dinner; that his 
fiancée was very quict and wore a short black skirt ; that 
his mother was stout and witty; that his father was a 
pliable, good-natured gentleman who believed in birth and 
wore spectacles ; that the married lady was dressed in green 
that night and set the gramophone playing; that her hus- 
band was always running after petticoats and thought of 
nothing else; that the night before the wedding she per- 
suaded Dennis (in the spirit of Browning’s Last Ride 
Together) to take her for a spin in the car; that the car broke 
down, and a small fire in the house, having roused the inmates 
early, the two were discovered to have been out all night 
together—suppose I were to do this with considerable skill 
vad at the length of 398 pages. Well, what then? I 
should still be as far as I was from having written a work of 
any significance. If I had talent, people might be going 
about saying, ““ Have you read Desmond MacCarthy’s new 
novel ?”’ and perhaps they might buy it freely; but as a 
matter of fact I should be giving them nothing they could not 
have got for threepence, and in fifteen minutes, at a cinemato- 
graph. My story would have had no idea in it. And, how- 
ever much of a dab I might be at description, the picture, 
say, of Dennis winding desperately at the car, and Milly 
standing by in furs on the moonlit road, would fall far short 
of the efficiency and actuality of the same scene done as a 
“movie.” But suppose, on the other hand, that in telling 
the story I had somehow made my readers feel how easily 
love, even when really felt, can be transplanted, or, con- 
versely, how impossible it is to uproot it, though self-respect 
and a promise demand that one should; or if I had made 
them feel that class distinctions cannot be ignored any more 
than sex distinctions, even by a young man who thinks them 
silly, or, conversely, that they are barriers which can be 
walked through like pasteboard ; then, whichever of these 
ideas had controlled my imagination, then, at least, I 
should have given my readers something which they could 
only get through contact with another mind. The result 
might not be a work of art (I am not sure what a work of art 
is), but, at any rate, it would have fulfilled one main object of 
literature, whether that takes the form of fiction or drama. 
We should have spoken together. An “idea,” “* theme,” 
* subject,” or whatever you like to call it, is essential. It 
may be an extremely vague influence, but it must be felt. 
“There is nothing to say about this; that is how things 
happen ”—even that will do as a theme, if properly insisted 
on, and serve to pull a play or story together and make it 
interesting. The beauty of a particular character, or the 
hatefulness of another, will do; ‘‘ The world is mad” or “ It 
isn’t mad ” will do; or “ We grow old and die”; or “ We 
are animals”; or “ There is a great difference between us 
and animals”; or even the temperament of the writer him- 
self, if it is marked and definite enough, will sometimes serve 
the purpose. The point is that the idea must be subtly 
omnipresent, whether the author is conscious of it or not, 
making everything subtend not logically necessarily, but 
emotionally, t »wards a definite, total impression. The only 








sense in the talk about sincerity in art (some people do their 
best when they are not sincere in any intelligible sense of the 
word) is that if a man writes out of himself he is generally 
more likely to make his idea finely pervasive ; for failing 
sincerity an extremely knowing, watchful self-consciousness 
‘is necessary on his part, such as few men possess. 

The above remarks are so elementary that I should be 
ashamed to make them were not such considerations 
apparently ignored by the great majority of novelists and 
playwrights. Take this play, Early in the Morning, for 
instance. Where was the unity of intention? If the 
“idea” was “ Birds of a feather flock together ” (i.e., lady 
to gentleman, servant to servant, though fortuitous circum- 
stances may have got them criss-crossed), then the contrast 
between the kind of passion Dennis felt towards Mrs. Wynd- 
ham St. Leger and what he felt for little Deirdre Kerrigan 
was a distraction from the theme, and bulked too impor- 
tantly in the story. If, on the other hand, the idea was th 
collapse of poctic love in a clash with passion, then what was 
the point of making Deirdre a servant ? If Mr. Langbridge 
were to reply to this, ““ Dash it all, she had to be some- 
thing,” then I should say, “‘ Well, if you talk like that, it 
shows you are no artist.” And if he retorted, “ You said 
just now you didn’t know what a work of art was, so what do 
you know about artists?” I should . . . . but I will not 
continue this imaginary acrimonious discussion, which 
probably distorts Mr. Langbridge much more than it distorts 
me. (Anybody can get the best of it if he likes, playing chess 
against himself.) To return to the play. Or if, again, the 
“idea” was a contrast between the romantic and single- 
hearted conception of love-relations as exhibited by the 
lowly, and the casy (or offensive) canine casualness in this 
respect of their masters, then the love seene between Mrs. St. 
Leger and Dennis ought to have been given a twist in the 
direction of satire, which, by the bye, would have been very 
easy to do. As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Langbridge 
did his best to make that scene poetical and sympathetic ; 
and, consequently, there was no emotional contrast between 
it and the love scene between the footman and Deirdre, as, 
in that case, there ought to have been. A man may drive 
three themes abreast through a play, just as he may drive 
three horses, but if this was Mr. Langbridge’s purpose he got 
the reins mixed, while it was not obvious where he was 
driving his team to; the play had, then, no goal, no com- 
prehensive idea. Miss Darragh acted Mrs. St. Leger well. 
Her voice was exactly right ; unfortunately she had to speak 
always in the same emotional key, and one got tired of the 
gay, light timbre of her voice, veiling tears. In the early 
morning return her fluster of triumph, excitement and fear 
could not have been better. The note of the character is in a 
remark she makes about fireworks: “I love fireworks: 
they are the only stars that ever reach the ground.” You 
see, it is the wistful cynical, a note one can easily have too 
much of. 

Her love scene with Dennis made me feel rather uncom- 
fortable. Sentiment is a pretty thing. Passion is impres- 
sive ; but to look on at sentimental passion makes one feel 
shy and ashamed. In life, as a rule, human beings are more 
than usually inarticulate in such situations. But an 
author sits down and after hours of cogitation makes them 
say things to each other which correspond in a kind of way to 
what they are feeling, but which if really spoken aloud would 
inspire in both the gravest doubts of each other’s sincerity. 
The fact that it has no such effect on them on the stag: 
alicnates one’s sympathy at precisely the moment when it 
ought to be most personal and spontaneous. About the pro- 
duction of Judith there is so much to be said that I must 
postpone discussing it till next week. 

Desmond MacCartiy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is a curious thing that, in an age when the living are 
] almost as much biographised as the dead, nobody 
should have thought until now of writing a book 
about Mr. Belloc. Years before he became a popular weekly 
cartographer he had written some of the best books of his 
time. Hilaire Belloc, by C. C. Mandell and Edward Shanks 
(Methuea, 2s. 6d. net), is the first treatise of its kind, and 
if it is too short to be adequate it may, at any rate, incite 
somebody else to go one better. Shortness is not its only 
defect. The authors, living in the atmosphere of their 
subject, have committed the common and comprehen- 
sible error of exaggerating its admittedly considerable 
importance. They do not approach Mr. Belloc with any- 
thing like the air of discriminating, though sympathetic, 
equals. They appear rather as two breathless little priests 
hauling along the conquering car of some tremendous 
Juggernaut, or two voluble showmen, one on each side of the 
door of a booth, excitedly explaining that the exhibit inside 
is Positively the Largest Man on Earth. The author of 
Caliban’s Guide to Letters (which appears to be one of the few 
books by Mr. Belloe which his twin heralds do not much like) 
may grin occasionally at their picture of himself ; as also at 
the charming sententiousness with which they drop sentences 
like: ‘“ We would not appear to think lightly of our con- 
temporaries.”” 
* * * 

Ail the same, it is (and a stirring little introduction by Mr. 
Chesterton is thrown in) a useful, a readable and, sometimes, 
a penetrating book. If the authors need not have committed 
themselves to the statement that Mr. Belloc is “the best 
writer of English prose since Dryden,” they show insight in 
their analysis of his style, and nave chosen their illustrative 
extracts so happily that they will certainly send new readers 
to Mr. Belloe’s essays and travel-books. If, again, they 
attribute to Mr. Belloc’s political writings and actions a 
solemnity, a lucidity, a coherence, and a potential influence 
that not everyone will allow to them, they, at any rate, give 
us the clearest exposition of his political mind that we have 
yet had. They may take him too seriously, but it is some- 
thing to take him seriously. And they have really managed 
to bring all his various kinds of books into relation with each 
other, to give some sort of picture of his brain. 

* * * 


Mr. Belloc is a very logical man : his very logic may bave 
determined the puzzling variety of his “ output.” Most 
wiiters conceive of themselves as primarily one thing, or at 
most two things: as poets (say) or as dramatists and 
politicians or as essayists and novelists. Most serious 
literary men, however diverse may be their interests, will 
hesitate to publish anything but work which has a bearing 
on their earmarked subjects ; there are few scrious poc ts who 
will print comic verscs with their solemn ones. Mr. B: lloc, on 
the other hand, suppresses none of his interests. Like most 
men, he converses about twenty subjects: and as he has 
scmething to say about twenty subjects, no desire to create 
a myth about himself prevents him from publishing it. He 
has written novels, poems, essays, burlesques, treatises on 
politics, history, and military science. He is capable of 
printing in one volume a series of religious poems and a 
series of farcical Limericks ; and if he happened to be inter- 
ested in postage stamps nothing would stop him from 
writing (or dictating) his reflections on philately. The more 
economical and specialising kind of artists may give us more 
finished and harmonious books, but often enough they give 


us only pieces of themselves. The published Tennyson, for 
instance, is not the Tennyson of the (possibly apocryphal!) 
story about the stays and the braces. Mr. Belloc belongs to 
that other and rarer type which gets all its qualities into 
its writing, and does not pretend to be less versatile than it is. 
The Modern Traveller and Warfare in England are as unlike 
each other as two books could be, but cach is a natural 
product of the same mind. 
* * * 

After running as a week'y for nearly a century the 
Atheneum has now been converted into a monthly. The 
first number of the new series has now appeared. There are 
52 pages. All the old features are retained; and the new 
ones include some signed articles and some reviews of a 
length not possible in a weekly. This last matter is touched 
on in an article by Mr. Gosse on Readers and Reviewers : it 
is certain that modern conditions do not, as a rule, allow of 
really adequate treatment being given to the few outstanding 
books that appear. “ R. F.,” in a study of Sex in Fiction, 
surveys all the “ frankest ” modern books he can remember ; 
and Mr. J. Herbert Slater reviews, very cheerfully, the Book 
Sales of 1915. 

* * _* 

This review will surprise anyone who has not followed the 
book-market. While the ordinary second-hand booksellers 
have felt the breeze, the prices recorded for rare books at the 
big sales have kept up, and in some cases risen. No mere war 
is going to cure the bibliophile of his mania, and the American 
collector can afford to return for books some of the money he 
has extracted for munitions. Sixty-five sales of importance 
took place during the year,and the amount realised was about 
£45,000. There were some large prices. At the Bywater sale 
£284 was given for 60 volumes of Roxburghe Club publica- 
tions ; a proof copy of Tennyson’s 1880 poems, with his 
corrections, fetched £79; a rebound Kelmscott Chaucer, 
£72 ; and considerable sums were given for inferior copies of 
late editions of Marlowe and Tourneur. The Edinburgh edi- 
tion of Stevenson with the Letters, Stevensoniana and Life 
(33 vols.) went for £39. The rush for early Stevensons docs 
not abate at all. In Christmas week at Sotheby’s th« 
advance edition of The Master of Ballantrae brought in £123, 
a presentation copy of Kidnapped £51, and the advance 
edition (printed to secure English copyright) of The Beach 
of Falesa £152. You can buy medieval manuscripts 
cheaper than this. Mr. Slater, as editor of Book Prices 
Current, has to record all these prices ; but as author of How 
to Collect Books, he must sometimes reflcet on them with a 
certain amusement. For in that useful introduction to our 
vice he made some sensible remarks upon the almost incom- 
prehensible fluctuations of collecting fashions. Stevenson 
was a sufficiently distinguished writer, but one hardly sup- 
poses that he will continue to hold his present position in the 
market. 

* ok * 

The annual analysis of the year’s publishing made by the 
Publisher's Circular shows that fewer books were published 
in 1915 than in any year since 1908. The 1914 figures were 
842 smaller than those for 1913; the 1915 figures (8,499 new 
books and 2,166 new editions) show a further fall of 872. 
The largest shrinkages are in Fiction (419), Technology 
(167), and Science (142); there were large increases in 
History (309) and Geography (118), both these increases 
being, to a large extent no doubt, determined by the war. 
Leaflets, pamphlets, borough council publications, ete., are 
not included in the tables, and are stigmatised by the 
gallant compiler, in an engaging phrase, as “ literary 
protozoa.” 

SOLOMON EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Chorus: A Tale of Love and Folly. By Syivia Lynv. 
Constable. 6s. 


The Fortunes of Garin. By Mary Jonnston. Constable. 
6s. 

The Immortal Gymnasts. By Marre Cuer. Heincmann. 
63. 


Mrs. Lynd says of Miss Fitch, one of the women in The 
Chorus, that “she was not too sincere to be a pleasant 
companion.” One may say of Mrs. Lynd’s work that it is 
not so genial as to be insipid. Her pen has a tang like a 
tonic and a flick like a whip. She appears quite unimpressed 
by the pomp and circumstance alike of convention and of 
its painstaking modern substitute, unconventionality. She 
treats these gravities with levity, and levity is the soul of 
wit. If you tickle anyone’s ribs gently, you make him 
laugh ; if you tickle them hard, you hurt. This is the differ- 
cnee between mere jesting and comedy of the moral Mere- 
dithian kind. Mrs. Lynd’s literary method is to tickle hard. 
It has been reproached against many women writers that 
they make their men cads, and don’t know that their men 
are cads. Mis. Lynd knows. Her hero is not immoral or 
sensual or cruel—he just has the selfish carelessness of a 
child, delightful in a child, delightful in a man so long as it 
is confined to easy, superficial, uncomplicated relationships, 
but disastrous in the field of passion. We all know that a 
man can ruin a girl by making her the victim of his physical 
lust : Mrs. Lynd demonstrates that he can do so as effec- 
tively without that definite act of immorality. In the case 
of Anthony Hamel and Nelly Hayes, a definite act of 
immorality would, at any rate, have committed Anthony to 
responsibilities which, slack in soul though he was, he 
could scarcely have avoided or repudiated altogether; it would 
have given Nelly assurance of some reality in the love for 
which she was bartering her happiness. All this may sound 
highly shocking to the moralist to whom technical purity is of 
more moment than spiritual generosity. The philanderer 
lays the flattering unction to his soul that he has not done 
any active harm ; in The Chorus we see that the philanderer 
may spread havoc like the seducer. 

Was Anthony Hamel a philanderer after all? He was 
big and beautiful and middle-aged and rich and famous, 
he had red hair and white jerseys, he decorated and de- 
signed and drew and modelled and cast’ and built, he worked 
in architecture and jewels, he was a pioneer of beauty, he 
was surrounded with happy and eager disciples, he was 
married to a woman as formally adequate as a Dresden 
shepherdess and about as emotionally adequate as a fish. 
If there was thrown practically into his arms the trembling 
and burning beauty of a girl—what was the poor man to 
do? No, Anthony Hamel was scarcely a philanderer. He 
did not plan to win the child’s love. He did not mean her 
any harm. He did not want to hurt anybody, least of all 
himself. He did succeed in marching through the episode 
by running away from it. He continued to be surrounded 
by disciples, he continued to be called—and to be—wonderful. 
It was only on the girl that the Nemesis descended—and, 
anyway, was there any way out for her once she had fallen 
in love ? And the moral of that is ? 

Mrs. Lynd, as I have already remarked, is witty; her 
epigrams, like diamonds, not merely sparkle but cut—as 
when she speaks of one of her women characters as “ dividing 


her sex into ‘ Women’ and ‘ Women who have no sons’ ”’;: or 





makes another of her characters say : “ After all, no man can 
foresee his past”’; or defines another as “a lanky and 
anemic dowager of eighteen ” ; or sums up the psychology 
of her “ hero” in the sentences : “* Instinctively Nelly knew 


that Anthony in a big row could not be relied upon. He 
would so hate giving people pain he would be sure to make 
everybody suffer.” And one is scarcely more grateful even 
for wit than for that equally rare gift of letting people talk 
in books as they actually do (God forgive them !) talk jy 
life. I extract from a typical drawing-room conversation : 

. . . “ Really, the Miillers! When I go into that house I feel I am 
behind the Purdah. They think of nothing but babies, babies, babies, 
and how they manage to get into the world.” “TI hear the adoring 
Rufus has defected at last.”” ‘* Yes—who is the new star?” “<A 
Miss Hopkinson ; rather nice, I believe. Her sister married Henry 
O'Kane.” ‘“Isn’t that the girl whose brother made such a fool of 
himself in Mexico?” “No, that’s a cousin. There are scores of 
them. I knew Chirpy quite well.’ ‘* Hasn’t he a brother in the 
Education Office—a man with wonderful eyelashes?” “ Yes, that’s 
the one. I didn’t notice the eyelashes, though. Then there's C, A. 
and R. T. C. and D. G. M. and Claude. Simply heaps.” 


If that is as easy to do as it seems, will somebody tell me 
why so few novelists do it? It is not merely, however, in 
“realism ”’ that Mrs. Lynd’s touch is sure. She writes with 
real beauty of those emotions which, because they are so 
much more real than anything else, are supposed to be 
excluded from the province of the realist. Nelly’s attempt, 
after she has lost her purse and missed her train, to tramp 
twenty-seven miles to London by night, and meet the lover 
who doesn’t really want to be bothered with her, is both 
pitiful and beautiful in the telling. It is full of pictures, of 
cmotions : 

At the end of the Ridges came a pine wood, and im a perfumed 
warmth she heard a nightingale singing. The notes made a littk 
rippling brook of sound in the still branches. She and the bird of lov: 
were waking the night together. She was swept with tenderness and 
pity for herself, and she thought of Anthony and her journey’s end. 
She walked bravely. 

The Chorus is not consistently in tune. Some ehapters 
are so much less good than others as to give an effect of 
disunity to the whole. Some of the incidents are incredible, 
or handled so as to appear so. The treatment of Nelly by 
the odious amorist, Pandolefsky, verges on the unreality of 
melodrama. The naiveté of Anthony sometimes exceeds 
what is conceivable in a man of his age and experience. 
The meditation of Hilda, Nelly’s friend and protector, when 
she finds Nelly bent on running away with Anthony, fills 
one with amazement. She is made to phrase it to herself 
as “this furtive lechery—like an escaped bitch.” Thi 
words and the metaphor are alike impossible. To no young 
woman—or man—could a love-affair, however “ unsuit- 
able,” present itself in that false crudity. And finally, the 
“* Harlequinade ” at the end fails either to point the moral 
or adorn the tale. I think (but perhaps I flatter myself) I 
can sce what artistic effect was aimed at: I am sure it is 
not achieved. But that so many powers should fail quite to 
cohere into an artistic completeness is natural enough. 

Miss Mary Johnston’s name stands for so much distinction 
and accomplishment that I opened The Fortunes of Garin 
with high expectations. There is one thrilling scene in it, 
finely conceived and finely told, when, from a town where 
desires for progress and liberty have been encouraged by its 
lord, the burghers stream forth at a critical moment to save 
the fortunes of that lord’s daughter in pitched battle. For 
the rest, there is much accurate historical description, of 
troubadours, jousts, and so forth: the plot is carefully 
wrought, the style is clear and unforeed—but the heavy 
cloud of convention hangs over the whole. Why, in the 
second chapter, the hero rescues the heroine (a princess 
disguised as a herd-girl) from the villain in a wood ! 

Nobody would accuse The Immortal Gymnasts of being 
hackneyed. It is half-fantasy, half-novel, the romantic 
characters of harlequinade—Pantaloon, Columbine, and 
Harlequin himself—being woven into it as half-symbols, 
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half-characters of the story. I am not at all clear as to the 
nature of the mysticism and symbolism, their scope or 
intention. The doings of the ordinary everyday mortals 
would make in themselves an efficient plot; one really 
charming, but weak and over-sensitive, girl is very deli- 
eately drawn. But I am not convinced by the Oxford don 
who attempts to teach Greek in the East End. Parts of the 
book are whimsical, fantastical, lyrical—parts merely 
sentimental and dull; and the total impression is unsatis- 
factory and confused. But much feeling for art and litera- 
ture, much knowledge of them, and genuine powers of 
sympathy and fancy have gone to the making of this queer 
book. GERALD GOULD. 


WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT 
Modern Essays: Reprinted from Leading Articles in the 
Times. With an Introduction by J. W. Mackam, 
LL.D. Arnold. 5s. net. 

One of the distinguished men of letters who do not write 
the third leaders in the Times once said to one of the dis- 
tinguished men of letters who do : “ The weak point of this 
sort of thing is that you can do it sincerely six times, but by 
the seventh it has become a trick.” The psychological point 
of the observation is sharp and penctrating ; yet certainly it 
does injustice to the third leaders in the Times. It is 
astonishing, considering their number, that they should 
be as good as they are; it is a fresh surprise with every 
breakfast. The volume before us repeats and emphasises 
the surprise. These daily creations prove to be more than 
creatures of a day. They make a book. No doubt they con- 
tain a great deal of commonplace—that is quite inevitable. 
Do we sufficiently realise, for that matter, how much of 
writers whom we are accustomed to call “ great ’°—how 
much of Carlyle, for instance—is commonplace ? And these 
Modern Essays, even when they say what was not strictly 
worth saying, say it pleasantly, refreshingly ; they present 
platitudes as something which we might, for a change, live 
up to, instead of merely repeating them or contemning the 
repetition of them by others. Also, we get here touches of 
real wit, real imagination, real thought, and always there is 
style—style which, if in this case it is not the man, since the 
authorship is not single, is, at any rate, humanity; that 
quality, at once genial and austere, which we rightly call 
“ humane.” 

Professor Mackail contributes a discriminating review by 
way of introduction. He is clearly wrong when he accepts 
as axiomatic that the first and second leaders, as distinct 
from the third, “ do not satisfy the intelligence, nor, except 
indirectly, do they enlarge the mind, or lead it towards the 
real realities.” This may be truce of the Times, but Pro- 
fessor Mackail is not talking about the Times, he is talking 
of journalism in general. Surely the ideal leader, however 
particular its origin, must be general in application ; it must 
debate the passing topic in the light of lasting truth. An 
article need not have a general subject to have a general 
interest. But most of what Professor Mackail says is so 
apposite and sound that one cannot do better by the book 
than just quote him on its merits : 

Saggi morali, the title given tu the Italian translation of Bacon's 
Essays, well describes some of the pieces in the present volume, like 
those on Friendship, on Philosophy and Poetry, on the Future of 
Knowledge, on Man and Nature. Others, like those on differences of 
taste, or on Castles in the Air, are “‘ colours of good and evil,”’ studies 
in the byways of human nature. And others again, like the two beautiful 
studies entitled “‘ The Coming of Spring ” and “ Life in the Wind,” are 
esthetic and imaginative interpretations of external nature. All of 
them are the easy talk of educated and receptive minds, quick to 
follow and apt to convey suggestions ; with a skilled touch in discourse 


which makes listening pleasant, while yet it stimulates the listener’s 
own active thought. 





So far so good ; but why does Professor Mackail go on, like 
the merest journalist of us all, to speak of “ a time like the 
present,’’ when he means the present time ? A man like the 
professor would scarcely do that. 

Here are a few of the illuminating sayings in which these 
essays abound: The proverb about marrying in haste and 
repenting at leisure ‘‘ sounds rather like an argument for the 
reform of the divorce laws than a warning against love.” 
““When we say of a charlatan that he does everything for 
effect, we mean that he tries to produce effects without 
causes”: “‘In games we escape from the infinities of 
reality ” : “* We often talk of a born gentleman ; but gentle- 
men, like poets, have to make themselves ” : “ Our modern 
worship of the Strong Man is an old heresy.” Here, on the 
other hand, are a few of the sayings in which there is a 
certain flatness of platitude: ** Mill, Adam Smith, Aristotle, 
and Plato, and, no doubt, Moses and Confucius, were all 
paradoxical in their time, and they have all been used as 
authorities against later discoverers *’: “* No man can be 
made virtuous by the hope of rewards or the fear of punish- 
ments.” The writer of What Might Have Been quotes within 
the scope of a few pages Shelley’s line about looking before 
and after, Fitzgerald’s stanza about the moving finger, and 
Tennyson’s verses about the flower in the crannied wall. 
Any single one of these references might pass, its banality 
rightly excused by its appropriateness—but the three of 
them! And why leave out Maud Muller, on such a subject 
and in such company ? 

Few of the essays deal with the war, even indirectly ; 
many of them clearly belong to pre-war days. But the best 
of them all, the finest in feeling and most moving in expres- 
sion, is Children in War Time. 


HOSPITALS AND HEROISM 


Letters from a Field Hospital By Maser Dearmer. 
With a Memoir of the Author by STepHEN Gwynn. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 


Fighting France: From Dunkerque to Belfort. 
Wuarton. Macmillan. 5s. net. 


By Eprrn 


The man who helped with the tents and trenches in the 
Serbian Field Hospital to which Mrs. Dearmer was attached 
was disgusted with what he saw of the war. “ Wot shell 
I sy,” he used disconsolately to remark, “ when I git ‘ome 
if I ain’t seen no blood?’’ Mrs. Wharton’s book suffers 
as a picture of war from her not having seen any blood, or, 
if she did see it, from her scrupulously keeping it out of the 
book. This defect cannot be obscured by her many merits, 
the elaborate distinction of her style and that sensitiveness 
to the literary value of a scene or a sensation which so often 
faintly calls up before the reader an image of Mr. Henry 
James. She has had, too, a wonderful opportunity of 
seeing the real fighting France, for she is one of the few 
favoured non-combatants to get to the front, to stand in 
trenches in Argonne, Lorraine, the Vosges, Alsace and the 
North, even to watch the first rush of French infantry up 
the slopes in the bloody assault upon Vauquois last February. 
Mrs. Wharton seems to have subconsciously determined to 
see the heroic side of war, and since war is in the main an 
affair not of heroism but of blood, dirt, and tedium, she has 
had to invent her hero. Her hero is the French poilu. 
We do not, of course, mean to imply disbelief in the heroism 
of the French soldier; the war has proved him again and 
again to be heroic (it has, by the way, proved the same 
of the “ common people ” of every nation now fighting in 
Europe), but we do disbelieve that he always has his heroism 
written all over his face. According to Mrs. Wharton 
there is a peculiar look in the eyes of every French soldier, 
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‘““even while they are accepting cigarettes and exchanging 
trench-jokes,” a look which displays the single-mindedness 
with which they are consciously concentrating upon “ the 
business of holding their bit of France.” Well, that is 
magnificent, heroic, but it isn’t war. It shows that in every 
Frenchman she saw not a Frenchman, but the Frenchman— 
of her imagination. For war consists as much of soldiers 
with that heroic “ look in their eyes ” as of those others, 
only just mentioned by Mrs. Wharton, with no look in their 
eyes at all, the éclopés—‘the unwounded but battered, 
shattered, frost-bitten, deafened, and half-paralysed wreckage 
of the awful struggle.” 

‘“* The only way to see war is from a hospital,” wrote Mrs. 
Dearmer, and there is a great deal to be said for the view. 
It must, however, be admitted that the interest of her 
letters and of Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s memoir consists not in 
what they show us of the war, but in what they show us of 
the personality of this victim of the war. It is one of those 
intimate volumes the intimacy of which makes it a delicate 
task to criticise. The first letter is dated April 5th, the 
last, from Kragujevatz, June 14th. On July 11th she died 
of enteric. In a sense it is true to say that all these letters, 
despite the energy to live and to enjoy living which they 
obviously display, were written under the shadow of 
approaching death. Mrs. Dearmer had something of the 
heroic, we should guess, naturally in herself, and that is 
why, perhaps, she could not take the heroic view of war. 
She had her own personal way of seeing things and the 
courage to say what she saw. In one letter she writes that 
what troubles her is not that Mr. Gwynn or her two sons 
might be hurt in war, but that they should hurt men like 
the Serbians in her hospital. ‘‘ If you are hurt,” she says, 
‘vou can bear it to death, for you have ideals ; but they, 
poor lambs, they curse and rave and suffer and don’t know 
why it happens or what it all means.” Or, again: “ This 
war will not bring peace—no war will bring peace—only 
love and mercy and terrifie virtues such as loving one’s 
enemy can bring a terrific thing like peace. . . . It sounds 
a platitude, but to-day it is Christ or Kitchener. What 
chance would Christ have to-day ? Crucifixion would be 
a gentle death for such a dangerous lunatic.” 


BOOT, PEN, AND AWAY 


South of Panama. By Epwarp A. Ross. Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. : 
Romany Life. By Frank Currriss. Mills & Boon. 


7s. 6d. net. 
A City of the Dawn. By R. KEas.e. 
A. C. Benson. Nisbet. 5s. net. 
The Fjords and Folk of Norway. By S. 


Introduction by 


J. BECKETT. 


Methuen. 5s. net. 

Epistles from Deep Seas. By A. E. Patrerson. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 10s. 6d. nct. 

The Surrey Hills. By F. E. Green. Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Prof. Ross’s itinerary in South America can be put in the 
briefest compass. He went straight down the Pacific 
coast from Panama as far as Valparaiso, where he cut across 
Chile and Argentina to the Atlantic Coast at Montevideo, 
and so up again along the shores of Brazil to Trinidad and 
the Caribbean Sea. But he confines his observations to the 
western coast. These observations, disinterested and in- 
structive as they are, have already unfortunately gone out 
of date. For the cinema has arrived and the whole continent 
is in a ferment of unrest, speculation and unbridled ambition. 
We cannot possibly guess the results. What will happen 
to the caste system, on which Prof. Ross insists as interpreta- 





tive of so much Spanish, or rather Moorish-American inertia 
and jobbery, when Indians, mestizos, immigrants, slaves 
and high-borns jostle together in the sixpenny seats? Or 
to the ethics of male domination, when the signoras (as they 
are beginning to do) go almost unattended to this modern 
enchantment ? Perhaps it may even stave off that “ bloody 
labour revolt ”’ which, as a consequence of “ brain anemia ” 
in officials and the sickening conditions of peonage, Prof, 
Ross anticipates in the near future. It would appear that 
the cinema has very little rivalry to face on the part of books 
as an educative force, for in one of the first established 
libraries the librarian, as a consolation for an unpaid salary, 
was wont to roll his cigarettes with the leaves of Buffon’s 
Natural History ! 

Mr. Cuttriss’s book is a popular and by no means literary 
account of the Romanies. Perhaps, in view of the myriad 
imitations of Borrovian “ whimsicality,” that is just 
as well. The book tends to be repetitive and to stray away 
into meaningless digressions, but it is quite useful and 
unpretentious. Its best part are the verbatim reproductions 
from the Romany dialogues, with their alert colloquialisms 
and their curious mixture of dialect and English slang. The 
Romany language has, indeed, for all its receptiveness to 
foreign tongues and ruthless persecution at the hands of 
the authorities, preserved its ancient forms almost intact 
from those well-nigh mythical days when the Emperor of 
India presented the Sultan Behran Gou of Persia with 
twelve thousand “ Laris* or minstrels. The Romanics 
should be distinguished from the chorodies or lowér-caste 
half-breed gipsies, who are much more familiar... There are 
a number of excellent photographs. 

Mr. Benson says of Mr. Keable’s A City of the Dawn 
(Mombasa) that it is “ vivid, picturesque, impressive from 
end to end.” So we knew at once what to expect. We 
knew that as we lay awake at night we should catch echoes 
of “ *Larilala—illa—'llahu.”” We knew that we should b 
in the “ Land of Dreams ” under the “ lure of the syren ” 
Africa. We knew that Mr. Keable had organised a boy- 
scout movement. He goes even farther than that. In 
spite of the song the syrens sang, his is ‘“* Westernisc, 
Westernise ” (and of course Christianise). The movement 
is indeed making rapid strides. As Mr. Keable says, 
“Their rich men buy motor-cars, drink wines and copy our 
manners. 

Mr. Beckett’s book about Norway, on the other hand, 
is, some might think, until the genuine titerature of travel 
resurrects itself, the model of what such books should 
be. It is a guide-book, that is to say, not picturesquely 
disguised, but written on barefaced scientific principles. Even 
its shape has a workmanlike character. Its topographic, 
ethnographic and political information, its summaries of 
ancient and modern Norwegian mythology and literature, 
and its detailed account of the various provinces are 
thoroughly well arranged and tabulated. We have only 
two bones to pick with Mr. Beckett: one a chicken’s and 
the other an ox’s. He should avoid tautologies like “ It 
is strangely curious.” And what on earth induced him to 
quote in extenso Miss Marie Corelli’s rhapsody on the Mid- 
night Sun ? 

Mr. Patterson having already forestalled the critics, we 
cannot but approach his book with some diffidence. With 
him critics are divided into two sections—the gentlemen who 
praise his books and the “ pitiful” “ critickins ” who 
don’t. Mr. Patterson definitely ranges himself among the 
former. In spite of those publishers, his books were 
“ eventually reecived with the highest possible favour all 
over the English-speaking world and in France.” Now, of 
course, they are “a piece of permanent literature,” and 
‘scores and scores of kindly, constructive, helpful, pene- 
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trating columns of print and private letters ” have attested 
to his attempt “to produce literature.” At their touch 
“the stings of envious abuse and the thrusts of the carping 
Zoilus ” have departed “ like ghouls at the sudden burst of 
a beautiful dawn and the clarion-note of a gamecock.” So 
that Mr. Patterson, having thus reviewed his own book, not 
unfavourably, naturally expects us to apply “ the balsam 
of kindness to the wounds of malicious envy.” His sea- 
stories are better journalism than his introduction to them. 

Mr. Green writes pleasant gossip about Limpsfield, Oxted, 
Godstone, Reigate, and Walton Heath, Box Hill, Burford 
Bridge, Holmwood, the Rodcombe Hills, and so on, with their 
literary memorials. Tennyson, Mr. Hubert Wales and Mr. 
Egerton Castle, for instance, have lived at Hindhead, “ the 
most villainous spot God ever made,” as Cobbett called it, 
and Flint Cottage on Box Hill reminds us intimately of 
“The Pilgrim’s Script ” (sic). Still, though Mr. Green is 
apt to mix his “creative writers” (such as “ Mr. Bart 
Kennedy ” and “Mr. Jeremy Bentham”) somewhat in- 
discriminately, his book is readable. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
A Book of Belgium’s Gratitude. John Lane. 5s. net. 
Belgium Art in Exile. Edited by “‘ La Ligue des Artistes Belges a 
Londres.” Colour. 

As the title suggests, the first of these books has been conceived by a 
group of Belgian refugees with the object of expressing their gratitude 
to the English nation. It is not only in the title that the gratitude is 
expressed ; and in this the genuine worth of this manifestation is 
evident. Every article and every illustration witnesses to the admira- 
tion of refugee Belgium for hospitable England. Admiration for, and 
curiosity as to, British affairs and British places are evident in every 
contribution. The book is a model of its kind. A later day may 
produce a more voluminous or a more sumptuous work, but scarcely a 
more striking one. The plan was excellent and the execution perfect. 

This was the plan. The editors asked the most distinguished 
Belgian writers now in England for remarks on the men and the 
landscapes, the monuments, and the history of this country. They 
received at once an immense bouquet of eulogies, and everywhere 
mingled with the praise are fervent words which justify the title of the 
book. This fine harvest of manuscripts was handed over to eminent 
English authors, who made excellent translations; so that in this volume 
every French text is accompanied by an English translation, and the 
work thus appeals to the maximum possible number of readers. We 
cannot give here a summary of the sixty literary contributions and the 
thirty-three illustrations, or even an idea of the material beauty of the 
volume. We observe that both the Belgian writers and the artists 
seem to be dominated above all by their impressions of the Thames 
and of the English countryside. ‘ London and Its Thames ” has been 
admirably translated by Sir John Simon, who repeats Mr. John Burns's 
words, “ the Thames is liquid history.” 

The second book is very different in kind. We have heard a Belgian 
artist compare it (too modestly) to the efforts of the poor conjurer who 
juggled before the Virgin as that was the thing he could do best ; and 
suggest that the artists have made this offering to the Muse of Charity 
for lack of anything better. But this collection of a hundred prints in 
colour and black and white is really notable, and gives an accurate 
impression of modern Belgian art. Those who made the collection 
endeavoured to represent every prominent tendency and painter. 
It was a difficult task, since many artists have remained in the occupied 
country, and it was not easy to smuggle photographs through from 
Belgium. The pictures call out many melancholy memories. How 
many of “ the views ”’ of towns and villages have already been destroyed 
or will be destroyed to-morrow? Here one sees the beach at Ostend full 
of gay colour ; there it is a peaceful farm at La Panne, the little commune 
where aeroplanes recently dropped bombs close to the King and Queen 
of the Belgians ; here, again, a glimpse of the famous Canal of Nieuport 
in the setting sun. But no picture has a more sombre interest than 
Delannois’ of the old chapels of the Church of St. Peter at Louvain, 
which the Germans deliberately demolished in the early days of the 
~ There is a frontispiece, ‘* Mater Dolorosa Belgica,” by Frank 
— and notes and introductory matter are provided by Emile 

erhaeren, Maeterlinck, Delville, Frank Rutter, and Jean de Bosschére. 


Property, its Duties and Rights. With an Introduction by the Bisnop oF 
— New edition, with an added essay. Macmillan. 5s. 
oo — significant that the best Christian apologia for private property 
uld have got quickly into a second edition—issued, now, with an 





property-owner. The root idea of the book, so the Bishop explains, is 
“the Bible doctrine of stewardship.” The omission from the original 
volume of any examination of the extent to which the stewardship is 
enforced by law—of any enquiry whether “ property,” as the essayists 
wrote of it, was the “ property” which actually keeps the prole- 
tarian in poverty—was characteristic. Professor Geldart’s chapter now 
makes it clear that the right of private property known to English 
law is not one of stewardship, but the very opposite. To some, it will 
seem, that there is still a chapter wanting to the book—one which should 
set forth by what changes in the law of the land these representatives 
of the most “ progressive” piety propose to convert ownership into 
stewardship. If Professor Geldart drafted the appropriate series of 
Bills, would the Bishop of Oxford introduce them in the House of 
Lords? He might begin with a modest measure requiring all the 
“ stewards ” to render accounts annually to the Charity Commissioners 
for presentation to Parliament showing how they spend the incomes 
entrusted to them. Meanwhile, the volume makes a specially useful 
one to present to the wealthy manufacturer's undergraduate son who is 
taking to culture and philanthropy. 


The Pageant of Dickens. By W. Watrer Crorcn. Chapman & Hall. 
5s. net. 

Mr. Crotch has selected from the works of Dickens and gathered 
into groups characters of various trades and professions, such as the 
actors, the lawyers, and the parsons. There are twelve chapters 
altogether, including a last one on “ The Feasts,” and the summary 
and comment are those of a devout Dickensian. The author has 
reached that stage of devotion when Dickens seems perfect, and 
objections are put down to shallow minds, misunderstandings, or igno- 
rance. In fact, Mr. Crotch dwells on his pageant in the spirit of a 
Pickwickian, amazed and delighted with everything, and he accentuates 
his praise with a large crowd of adjectives. We receive them with 
good humour, though we are bound to say that our state of subjection 
to the master is nothing like so complete as Mr. Crotch’s. He tells us 
that Swinburne described Little Nell as “a monster as inhuman as a 
baby with two heads,” and he regards the reasons for this description 
as an unsolved mystery. He does not perceive that with Wordsworth 
some prefer 

A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food. 
He is angry with Mr. Birrell and Dr. Johanson for depreciating actors, 
and warns readers that they may go mad if they don’t occasionally 
pretend to be somebody else. Actors with their way of strutting down 
the Strand when their purses are empty are optimists, and optimists 
are to be preferred, “ though the pessimist is nearly always exact.” 
This is one of many large statements which Mr. Crotch would find it 
difficult to prove ; but it would hardly be fair to put a Pickwickian to 
the Socratic tests of inquiry. 

The plain fact is that Dickens did not know everything about every- 
thing, and, though an artist at his best, was in some ways a Philistine 
of genius. He was endlessly cheerful, which is a useful lesson at the 
present time ; but cheerfulness in itself does not lead to immortality. 
If it did, we should still be roaring over the high jinks of Christopher 
North. Dickens made concessions to his huge and overmastering 
public which were not consistent with art. 

Mr. Crotch is delighted with Minor Canon Crisparkle ; but we really 
do not think that Christian gentleman can have been a successful 
“ coach upon the chief Pagan high roads ” if he was frequently capable 
of saying to young men inclined to be communicative by moonlight, 
“And it is salutary to listen to such influences.” When Dickens 
produced this priggishness his brain was jaded. Also we do not 
suppose that he knew much more about university coaches than he did 
about wayside flowers. ( 

For the right people Mr. Crotch’s book will be like Henrietta Petow- 
ker’s acting, “ absorbing, fairy-like, toomultuous ”’ ; but we think he 
should have insisted on getting his names right, and are shocked at 
“Tarrycoram” on p. 18. Since, too, Shakespeare is, in Mr. Crotch’s 
opinion, as great a tragedian as Dickens, it would have been well 
on the same page not to mangle two lines from Henry V. “ Do every- 
thing as well as you can” was one of the maxims of Dickens. Surely 
Mr. Crotch might have improved on the form of this sentence : 

“ Quilp in The Old Curiosity Shop, whom Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
insists is the modern form of the medieval devil, is every whit as 
symbolic as the ‘ Rat Wife’ in Little Eyloff, and the Prophetic Portraits 


of Hawthorne.” 
THE CITY 
T: general condition of the stock and share market 


may be characterised in the market phrase “ ten- 
dency weak, with firm spots.” The 4} per cent. 
War Loan shows an inclination to droop and is quoted just 
below 97. Sales of the 5 per cent. 5-year Exchequer Bonds 
also show a falling off, which is somewhat surprising in view 
of the large number of American securities which are being 
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sold to the Government. Mr. McKenna definitely settled 
doubts which were expressed in some quarters as to the 
right of holders of the 44 per cent. War Loan and 5-year 
Exchequer Bonds to convert into any new War Loan that 
may be issued at a higher rate of interest. He stated that 
either security will be available at its face value as cash for 
subscriptions to a new long-dated War Loan, without there 
being any conditions as to providing additional money. 
The French Loan is still active at good prices and there is 
a premium on small bonds. Underground Electric 6 per 
cent. Income Bonds continue their rise and are now in the 
neighbourhood of 84. Americans are weak and, in my 
opinion, have seen their highest point for some time to come. 
Argentine Rails continue to move upwards, but the “ firm 
spots ”’ referred to above are shipping and rubber-producing 
shares, in which business is most active at steadily rising 
prices. The reports just issued of the Houlder Line and the 
Field Line show what extraordinary profits are being earned, 
even by shipping companies which have not a very satis- 
factory record, and it is possible that some of the managers 
and directors of the numerous shipping companies whose 
reports will be appearing during the next few weeks will feel 
somewhat awkward as to the amount of profits their accounts 
will have to disclose. The course of the rubber market is 
fully in accordance with the view already expressed here. 
Lendu Rubber Shares, which were mentioned in these 
notes on the 8th and 15th inst. as attractive at 21s. and 
21s. 6d., are now over 25s. My usually well-informed 
friends in this market tell me that a good purchase at the 
present time is the 2s. share of the Bukit Panjong Syndicate, 
Ltd., at about 10s. 9d., which includes the second interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. declared for this year, with probably 
another 80 or 40 per cent. to come, free of income tax ; 
whilst amongst shares at a discount they think well of 
Eastern Sumatra at 1s. 10d. and Lok Kawi at 14s. 14d. 
* * * 

The war has revolutionised conditions in many industries 
and some strange things have been occurring under the 
mantle of the law of “ supply and demand.” The market 
in base metals is one of these. Standard copper is now about 
£91 5s. per ton as compared with £60 a year ago, and electro- 
lytic copper is about £120 as against £105 a year ago; lead 
is about £32 per ton, as compared with £18 12s. 6d. ; tin, 
£180 a ton, as against £152; and spelter (the commercial 
name for zinc), £88 per ton, as compared with £29 10s. twelve 
months ago. Part of the rise is explained by the large 
increase in freights; part, however, is probably due to 
manipulation in the United States, which now practically 
controls the metal markets. If there is one thing that specu- 
lators on a large scale rely upon it is that Governments never 
interfere with the sacred law of supply and demand ; imagine 
the shock, therefore, that the copper market had a fortnight 
ago on learning that the Ministry of Munitions had issued a 
notice to the effect that while contractors to His Majesty’s 
Government purchasing copper for the purpose of carrying 
out munitions orders might give orders not exceeding 50 
tons in the usual way without reference to the authorities, 
no order for best selected or electrolytic brands of copper 
may be placed at a price exceeding £100 per ton without the 
Director of Materials being first consulted. This looks as 
though the Government was making a serious attempt to 
keep the price of copper at a reasonable figure, and as the 
American papers recently stated that enormous purchases 
of copper had been made by the British Government, the 
assumption is that, if necessary, the Government will be 
prepared to supply munitions contractors with copper for 
Government work at a price not exceeding £100. The 
United States certainly dominate the copper market, for 
out of the total world production in 1914 of 893,000 tons, 
that country produced no less than 507,000, the British 
Empire produced a little over 70,000 tons, Japan nearly the 
same figure, and Russia 81,000, Servia figuring as a producer 
of 4,000 tons. It is anticipated that the Australian and 
Canadian production will increase, and in both countries it 
is hoped to do some of the smelting at home in future. 
Whether the Government will be successful in keeping the 
price at £100 per ton depends upon the extent of its holdings. 


The day will come, no doubt, when Army contractors, 
shipowners, and others who are sacrificing themselves on the 
altar of patriotism will be acclaimed as rather fine people 
without whom this country could not have achieved victory, 
Already in connection with the shipping industry there 
have been signs of this note being sounded, for would not 
England starve if she had no ships ?_ I was rather astonished, 
however, a few days ago to receive from a provincial stock- 
broker a circular letter which was less a business com- 
munication than a rhapsody on the company known as 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., the great firm of corn merchants and 
flour millers. The extraordinary profits made by this 
company were referred to in these notes in the issue dated 
May Ist, 1915, where it was shown that their profits had 
risen from £89,400 for the previous year to £367,900, an 
increase of something like three hundred per cent. These 
profits formed the subject of questions in Parliament, and the 
Treasury refused the company permission to issue one new 
share for every two old shares held, at a price showing a 
substantial bonus to shareholders. This is how the circular 
letter mentioned above refers to the company: “ These 
people, with their accumulated reserves, and their grip of 
the market, have stood between the Chicago Wheat Pit and 
the poor man’s loaf in this country since [the war began. If 
it had not been for Spillers & Bakers this country would have 
been at the mercy of the American operator, and famine 
prices would probably have prevailed. The man who holds 
Spillers & Bakers’ ordinary shares is obtaining an income 
from clean trade depending not on fashion nor on war.” 
All that the stockbroker says about the company may be 
perfectly correct, but one’s flow of tears at the spectacle of 
such benevolence is checked by the reference a few lines 
lower down to “ a substantial bonus to the fortunate share- 
holder.” With the commercial system as it is, it is out of 
place to blame the management of any one particular 
company for making large profits during war or peace time, 
but it is equally out of place to hail it as a public benefactor. 
One wonders if there are any people who credit this sort of 
stuff and buy the share; in the belief that they are doing a 


good action. 
* * * 


American business men are still concerning themselves 
with the future of trade after the war and the extension of 
their foreign trade at the expense of the belligerents. A 
national trade conference was held recently under the 
auspices of the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
at the inevitable banquet the Brazilian and Peruvian 
Ministers tactfully impressed upon their hearers the need 
for courtesy in dealing with Latin-American peoples. At 
the same function the Vice-President of the National City 
Bank dealt with the question of the assistance that foreign 
manufacturers might receive from their respective Govern- 
ments in the way of credit and financing in order to restore 
shattered industries. He expressed the view that many 
European Governments would actually operate industries 
in order to give employment and that every effort would be 
made to increase exports to the maximum and to import 
only those machines, tools and supplies which were necessary 
for rebuilding industries—apart, of course, from such 
necessities as had to be imported. Articles produced under 
these conditions and as the result of this support would be 
sold in the markets in competition with American and other 
goods and would be sold at a price to make them sell, for 
their sale would be a national necessity. Naturally, the 
Vice-President went on to point out that American workers, 
as the result of war orders and war profits, were demanding 
and receiving increased wages, and he characterises as 
“significant and ominous” the fact that the United States 
would be confronted with a rising wage scale and a tendency 
to increase living standards at the very moment when 
foreign competitors, by force of necessity, would be obliged 
to reduce the standard of living and to keep wages at a 
minimum. We thus see what an awful thing it is for a 
country—that is to say, the workers—to be prosperous. 
The speaker did not apparently recommend emigration to 


E . 
5 8s Emit Davies. 
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£1,000,000 


T 1S ESTIMATED that the-return 

of unsold copies of British journals 

represents a net waste of white paper 
amounting in value to One Million 
Pounds sterling. 


In part this waste is unavoidable, but the 
amount could be considerably reduced if 
readers, wherever possible, would place a 
regular order with their newsagent. More- 
over, by so doing, the annoyance of finding 


that their favourite paper is sold out 
would be avoided. 


Last week THE NEW STATESMAN 
was out of print before noon on Saturday, 
and “ repeat” orders from the newsagents 
could not be executed. With a steadily 
growing circulation such difficulties are 
not infrequent. For their own convenience, 
therefore, for the sake of the paper, and 
in the interests of national economy, all 
readers who do not subscribe direct to 
THE NEW STATESMAN are urged to 


place a definite order with the newsagent. 











Clear-headed and alert 
all the morning : 


Thinking people are buying this splendid ready-to-eat Food 
packet after packet because they find that it agrees so much 
better than the customary hastily-swallowed porridge or 
bacon. . . . Instead of feeling drowsy at eleven 
o'clock they keep clear-headed and alert all the 
morning. . . . The flavour grows on you, they 
say, the beauty of it is there's no cooking, 
no pots and pans, no time lost—just half a 
saucerful, crisp and dainty, straight from the 
packet, and a little cream or milk— 


> 

Splendid Idea! 

The name of this Food is “ P.R."’ Breakfast 
Food..... If you have not tried it yet, we will 
gladly send a miniature packet and full particu- 
lars for 2d. stamps. 

THE WALLACE “P.R.” FOODS CO. LTD. 

a 29 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, N. 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in ‘the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 
TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the Scheol may be 


obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 








HEOSOPHY.—Meetings every Sunday at 19 Tavistock Square, 

W.C. (near St. Pancras Church). 11.30 a.m.: Good Instrument | and Vocal 

Music, with Short Address. 7 p.m.: A Course of Lectures on “ Some Theosophical 
Teachings and Their Bearings on Present Conditions." 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





"T SP WRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length execpted with utmost care and dispatch. 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 
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(ESTABLISHED IN 1836) 


London County & Westminster Bank, Limited 


Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 





CAPITAL £14,000,000, IN 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, £3,500,000. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, Cuatrman. 
Jowt Generat Manacers—F. J. BARTHORPE, J. W. BUCKHURST. 


Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1915 _ 





LIABILITIES. £ s. d. | 
Carttat—Subscribed . . o° - ee 
700,000 Shares of {20 each, {5 paid .. 3,600,000 0 0. 
RESERVE * we aa = 4,000,000 0 0 | 
CurrENT AND Deposit AccouNTS a at ee —_ -- 106,988,701 1 5 | 
Circutar Notes, Letters or Creprr, Commission LoANS, AND OTHER | 
Accounts, including provision for Contingencies ee os s° 2,222,295 1411 | 
ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS AND OBLIGATIONS under Treasury Minute 
of 17th November, 1915 . . - “ - ee oe - 402 8 5 
ENDORSEMENTS ON Bits NEGOTIATE 00 
REBATE ON BILLS NOT DUE .. bye 6 8 
Prorit AnD Loss BaLance, as below 476,584 19 0 | 
*War Loan has been taken at cost and all other Invest- 
ments at or under prices ruling on 318t December, 1915. 
| 
| 
| 
9 6 
me es is 





GOSCHEN, 
WALTER LEAF, 
ALFRED DENT? 


t Derectors. 


RESERVE, £4,000,000 


WALTER LEAF, ESQ., Deruty-Cuatrmay. 
Secretary—A. A. KEMPE. 


Casn— ASSETS. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
In hand and at Bank of England .. as = 23,250,541 15 3 
Money at Call and Short Notice 5,141,807 5 9 
ae - 28,302.489 1 0 
Bits Discounten .. - io a ka ‘2 id -» 11,851,683 15 6 
*INVESTMENTS— 


Consols and 4$ per cent. War Loan (of which 
£2,050,376 is lodged for Public Accounts, and 
under Treasury Minute of 17th November, 
1915), and other Securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the British Government . . ni en “ve 

Indian Government Stock, and Indian Govern- 
ment Guaranteed Railway Stocks and Deben 
tures - - ee os - - 

Colonial Government Securities, British Cor- 
poration Stocks, and British Railway Deben- 
ture Stocks oe oe oe ee ee 

Other Investments .. 


92,156,711 7 oO 
950,277 18 11 


953,274 11 0O 
1,472,661 11 8 


———___ — 36,689,925 8 
Lowpow County anp Westminster Banx (Paris), 
a ) 
4,000 {20 Shares, fully paid .. os ee 
16,000 {20 Shares, £7 10s. paid in a, we ee oe 200,000 0 0 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 
(including pre-moratorium Stock Exchange Loans) 39,941,301 17 6 
Liasitity of Customers ror ACCEPTANCES, &C., as 
percontra .. “% - oa 4 oa 5,022,402 8 5 
Bi__s NEGOTIATED, as percontra .. oe ee 72,853 0 0 
BANK AND OTHER Premises (at cost, less amounts 
@ written off) .. oe ee ee a 1,782,663 18 5 
£122,206,268 9 5 


F. J. BARTHORPE, } Joint General 
. W. BUCKHURST, }; Managers 
. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 
We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and examined the Securities held against Money at Call and 


Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 


We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state 


Lonpon, 17th January, 1916. 





pany’s affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Cm 


RED. JOHN YOUNG, F.CA., } 
G. E, SENDELL, F.C.A. j Auditors. 
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No revolutionary changes in the general format or appearance of 
The Atheneum are contemplated, although the —— issue will 
naturally contain more matter than the weekly, and will be bound 
in a light protective wrapper. Original short stories and articles 
on matters of literary and general interest will from time to time be 
included. Adequate space will, however, still be devoted to reviews 
of important books under all headings, as well as to notices of plays, 
concerts, fine art exhibitions, and scientific meetings. Our monthly 
list of new books will include short preliminary reviews. 


* * * 


At such a break in the continuity of our weekly issues, which 
have lasted for more than fourscore years, our friends will permit— 
may, indeed, expect—a glance backwards. 

The Atheneum was projected as a purely literary paper, but 
C. W. Dilke, when he purchased it, so far enlarged its scope as to 
admit the discussion of striking events apart from their specific 
connection with books. Under his grandson the paper showed a 
tendency to become again more exclusively literary. The present 
proprietors of recent years have sought to enlarge its scope by 
allusion to those wide tendencies in thought and action which may 
be said to differentiate the present from the past, and help towards 
future progress. Instances of what we mean may be found in such 
articles as that with which we started the year 1915, or that entitled 
“ Recalling the Obvious,” which appeared in January, 1914. 

In this connection we wish to thank those who have shown so 
much practical sympathy with our endeavours. 


*” * * 


With a presentiment of coming catastrophe, which, however, we 
expected from a revolution on the part of the manual workers rather 
than from war, such articles as we allude to express the opinion 
that more attention should be given to unheroic but commonplace 
truths—that we must take account not only of services —— 
rendered to the nation, but also of the cost to the nation of suc 
services—that ownership can only be justified by the use made of 
control—that attention must be paid to the source of, and the means 
used in, production—that mere instruction is usurping the place of 
education—and so on. It was not to be expected that such things 
would make any large appeal to a world in which the majority were 
exclusively engaged in a struggle for bare existence, a few in an 
attempt to avoid the ills of satiety, and the rest for the most part 
in avoiding the chance of being troubled by the problems affecting 
their less fortunate neighbours. 


* * * 


Another reason for the change to the monthly issue now made 
is that, even if we had adequate space at our disposal, it is more 
than doubtful whether weekly reviews of however small a number of 
indifferent books constitute any real service to literature and the 
reading public. They occupy time and energy which might find 
a more valuable outlet, especially in these days, when almost — 
publication, daily or weekly, has its own generous allowance of boo! 








notices. In a word, no one gains, to our thinking, by reading 
yet one more notice of a mediocre work. We submit, therefore, 
that, so far as literature is concerned, it is far better to have a few 
thorough and adequate notices of books whose subjects, as well as 
themselves, really demand attention, and to leave to the rest just 
such space as will suffice to describe them for the benefit of those 
who need a classification. 


* * * 


We have, and shall have, much to say of what we consider rea 
importance for this and other countries concerning Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, but on a broader basis than heretofore : the 
haste now inevitable in weekly production is a hindrance to the 
reflection due to really effective articles. 

Further, we feel that in this of all times it is no longer right for 
any organ of thought holding the position that The Atheneum does 
to abstain from dealing with great issues of national life. Confused 
and belittled before the war, y have now been thrown into higher 
relief, though the treatment meted out to them is hardly more 
judicial than heretofore. 


* * * 


The Athenaum, in the days before every public question became 
the fighting ground for a dozen journals which sought to serve 
private interest by dogmatic assertion, stood among the foremost 
in the judicial presentment of questions that mattered to the nation. 

The life esthetic and critical, valuable as it is to thought as a 
whole, does not and should not represent the whole of thought, 
especially to-day, when no thinking man can claim the right of 
self-isolation, when too close a concentration on personal tastes is 
apt to take a selfish form. 


* * * 


We have been asked to occupy ourselves in larger measure with 
the extension of our critical force to the other countries now allied 
with us against reactionary powers. Here, again, a week-to-week 
survey is of little more profit than the day-to-day glances from 
which we see such futile results. This, like the rest of our work, 
we can accomplish more fully only if we have sufficient leisure for 
survey. 

* * * 


Our purpose is to concentrate our main attention on such thought 
as is, and will be, vital to life generally (as opposed to existence 
restricted to material matters), and to literature specially, during 
and after the war. 

In the carrying out of our designs our aim will be to avoid dog- 
matic statement or bias in favour of any particular propaganda. 
We are convinced that, as there is no person without some good, 
there is no set of opinions which can be discarded as wholly bad. 
In all such matters we shall attempt to find the balance which will 
commend itself to judicial minds and broad sympathies as suitable 
not only for belief, but also for practice in the world as it is. 


ORDER “THE ATHENZUM” THROUGH YOUR NEWSAGENT OR DIRECT FROM 


THE PUBLISHERS, 11 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
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